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BOBBY  FOSTER,  solo  cor- 
netist  with  the  high-rating 
Bishop  Elententory  School 
Bond,  Bishop,  Texas,  soys, 
"It's  a  lot  more  fun  ploy* 
ing  solos  since  I  got  my 
new  Buescher.  It's  swell!" 


SIGURD  RASCHER,  concert 
artist  soys,  *  "My  Buescher 
soxophone  is  on  indispens¬ 
able  associate.  It  seems  to 
me  .  .  •  this  soxophone 
comes  nearest  to  the  in¬ 
ventor's  ideal  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,  voriety  of  color,  and 
power  ..." 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


THEY’RE  PLAYING 


and  PRAISING... 


lELAND  1.  COOK,  bond 
director  of  Monroe  (la.) 
High,  soys  Buescher  instru¬ 
ments  help  his  students  be¬ 
come  better  musicions.  "I 
can  recommend  them  be¬ 
cause  they  excel  musicolly 
ond  mechanicolly." 


DONALD  WHITAKER  of  the 
Northwestern  University 
Bond  hos  played  a  Buescher 
"400"  cornet  for  10  years. 
"With  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion,"  he  says.  "It  fills  my 
every  need." 


From  school  room  to  concert  stage,  you  hear  the  best 
about  Buescher.  There’s  mighty  good  reason  why  so  many 
educators,  students  and  professionals  are  such  enthusiastic 
Buescher  boosters.  The  wonderful  new  brasses  and  saxo¬ 
phones  have  power  and  flexibility  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  composer  and  conductor  .  .  ,  spc*cd  and  response 
to  match  the  technique  of  the  most  highly-skilled  player  . . . 
tone  and  intonation  that  thrills  the  most  critical  audience! 

See  and  try  these  famous  instruments  ...  in  either  the 
brilliant  "400”  series  or  the  superb  "Aristocrat”  line  .  .  . 
at  your  Buescher  dealer’s  now. 


LAWRENCE  WEIK  (eolurts 
an  all-Bue»chor  tax  toction 
in  hit  famout  orchtttra. 
'  Fine  tmooth  tone"  .  .  . 
"finett  mode"  •  •  .  "tuch 
power  ond  enduroncel" 
ore  typical  commentt  of 
thete  ployert  obout  their 
Buetchert. 


PETE  CANDOLI,  famed 
trumpeter  now  with  ten- 
tational  Jerry  Groy  orches¬ 
tra:  "I've  tried  them  all, 
and  my  Buescher  '400'  it 
the  world's  best  for  me." 
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School  musicians  applaud — 

J.  J.  Weigand  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Th#  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


is  proud  to  prosont  Mr.  J.  J.  Woi9and,  Assistant  Frofassor 
of  Education  and  Music,  Emporia  Stata  Taachars  Collaga,  Emporia,  Kansas,  as  tha  month's 
choica  for  "Thay  Ai«  Making  Amarica  Musical." 

Mr.  Waigand  has  this  to  say  about  music  aducation  in  tha  schools:  "I  baliava  that  avary 
boy  and  girt  should  hava  tha  opportunity  to  play  an  instrumant.  Schools  should  furnish 
instruments  and  lassons  to  avaryona  on  a  trial  basis.  Mora  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
on  the  development  of  adequate  music  programs  in  Junior  high  schools  over  tha  country. 
Music  educators  hava  neglected  this  division  of  tha  school  program.  Much  aducation  of 
administrators  needs  to  be  initiated  by  tha  music  taachars.  Larger  school  systems  naad 
more  music  taachars  in  ordar  to  maintain  a  complata  music  program." 

Ha  received  his  B.S.  in  Music  at  Emporia  Stata  Teachers  Collage,  his  MM  at  tha  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  and  is  working  on  his  Ph.  D.  at  tha  same  place.  Ha  has  participated  in 
many  confarancas  and  clinics  throughout  tha  country.  Ha  is  editor  of  tha  Kansas  Music 
Review. 

His  is  a  musical  family.  Catherina,  his  lovely  wife,  is  a  singer  and  pianist.  Their  daughter, 
Judy,  12,  plays  Violin,  and  Francis  Joa,  7,  plays  tha  Piano.  It  is  man  like  J.  J.  Waigan  who 
will  continue  to  insure  tha  everlasting  musical  opportunities  for  our  nation's  school  childran. 


praised  by  Band  Leaders 
Teachers  .  .  .  Studanfs 
Profassionalsi 


It's  easy  to  blow  .  .  . 
perfect  in  pitch)  Air¬ 
tight  valves  .  .  .  smooth 
in  action.  Sturdy  stroam- 
linad  1-pc.  bracings. 
Beautiful  2-COLOR 
affect)  Brilliant  lacquar 
finish  .  .  .  sparkling 
chrome  plated  fittings 
.  .  .  lavishly  engraved 
ball.  Try  it  today) 
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Priced  Whitohall 
Instruments 
AT  rOUh  DEALER 
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Broadcasting  from  tho  Univarsity  of  Michigan's  Station  WUOM  using  two  studios  simultaneously.  Dr.  Maddy  is  in  the  left  studio 
with  the  University  quartet,  while  Elizabeth  Green  is  in  the  right  studio  with  the  groups  of  visiting  students.  The  engineer  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  switches  the  open  microphone  from  one  stu  JIo  to  another  on  a  signal  from  Dr.  Maddy. 


It  is  Doi  BiFin.  if  you  can  lind  any¬ 
where  as  excited  a  group  of  music  stu¬ 
dents  as  the  members  of  two  rural 
school  string  classes  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  by  radio,  over  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan’s  FM  Station 
WUOM. 

The  advanced  class,  which  started 
last  October,  receives  instruction  each 
Tuesday  from  2:00  to  2:30  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  class,  which  started  February 
8,  receives  instruction  at  the  same 
hour  on  Thursdays.  The  instruction 
is  intended  for  children  in  rural 
schools  where  no  other  music  instruc¬ 
tion  is  available.  In  most  Instances 
the  teacher  Is  a  member  of  the  class — 
learning  along  with  her  pupils. 

Each  school  has  an  FM  radio,  a  long 
playing  record  player,  and  recordings 
of  the  music  being  taught,  so  the 
pupils  may  practice  with  records  at 
every  opportunity.  Many  of  the  radio 
pupils  have  the  records  at  home  which 
not  only  stimulates  home  practice  but 
—most  important — enlists  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  family.  IIV 
must  admit  that  the  principal  cause 
of  string  pupils  giving  up  their  study 
M  that  their  parents  cannot  bear  the 
harsh  and  out-of-tune  scratching  of 
the  beginning  string  pupil.  The 
smooth  harmonies  of  recordings  cover 
up  the  harshness  of  the  pupil’s  efforts 
and  the  pupil  learns  to  play  in  tune 
much  more  quickly  when  he  has  the 
recording  as  a  guide. 

The  all-important  habit  of  correct 
playing  position  is  established  by 
means  of  pictures  and  repeated  em¬ 


phasis.  Each  pupil  has  a  set  of  pic¬ 
tures  numbered,  with  printed  direc¬ 
tions  under  each  picture,  explaining 
exactly  what  to  do  when  the  teacher 
(or  parent)  calls  the  number.  These 
pictures  outline  the  six  steps  leading 
to  correct  playing  position  for  violin, 
viola,  cello  or  bass,  and  bow.  Any 
parent  can  see  whether  the  child  is 
matching  the  pictures  accurately — 
and  parents  are  interested  at  the  start, 
having  invested  in  an  instrument  and 
accessories. 

These  radio  pupils  are  welcome  to 
come  to  the  studio  for  their  lessons 
every  few  weeks,  provided  that  not 
more  than  five  come  from  any  school 


on  the  same  day.  Usually  there  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  pupils  (from  four 
or  five  schools)  present  for  each  radio 
lesson.  They  receive  their  instruction 
in  a  studio  separated  from  the  instruc¬ 
tor  and  studio  ensemble  by  a  sound¬ 
proof  glass  partition,  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  instructor  who 
watches  the  pupils  through  the  glass 
partition  and  times  the  instruction  to 
the  reaction  of  the  visible  pupils. 

A  string  quintet  of  university  stu¬ 
dents  demonstrates  tone  quality,  in¬ 
tonation,  phrasing,  bowing,  etc.,  and 
plays  along  with  the  pupils,  providing 
melody  and  harmony  which  gives  the 
(Turn  to  parte  36) 


These  imillng  youngsters  will  be  wonderful  String  players  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Maddy’s  Radio  String  Instruction  program.  The  group  Is  from  the  Stone  School 
near  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Notice  the  radio  in  the  middle  of  the  group. 
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What  is  "KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE"? 


Thk  Geowing  Realization  that  in  a 
democratic  society  the  pubic  schools 
should  assume  some  responsibility  for 
the  complete  music  education  of  the 
child,  including  at  least  elementary  in¬ 
struction  in  piano  and  other  instru¬ 
ments,  has  brought  with  it  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  three  types  of  school  piano 
lessons.  One  type  is  taught  by  the 
private  piano  teacher  who  comes  to 
the  school  building  after  school  hours, 
or  is  perhaps  assigned  a  small  room 
for  use  throughout  the  day,  to  give 
individual  piano  lessons,  or  even  to 
teach  as  many  as  three  or  four  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  time.  This  instruction  does 
not  necessarily  differ  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  studio  lesson,  but  it  does 
show  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
with  the  teacher  and  student,  and  it 
does  give  the  teacher  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  general  educational 
program. 

A  second  type  of  school  piano  les¬ 
son  is  the  piano  class  of  eight  or  ten 
children  taught  by  an  instructor 
skilled  in  working  with  groups,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a  regular  salaried 
member  of  the  school  staff.  These 
piano  classes  are  preferably  sched¬ 
uled  during  the  school  day,  but  all  too 
often  they  are  relegated  to  the  hour 
before  school,  the  lunch  hour,  the 
late  afternoon,  or  Saturday,  because 
of  program  difficulties.  School  boards 
who  want  their  children  to  have  a 
rich  curriculum,  but  cannot  find  room 
in  the  budget  for  piano  classes,  have 
charged  a  small  fee  for  piano.  While 
this  plan  brings  the  lessons  to  many 
who  could  not  afford  private  lessons, 
it  is  still  somewhat  short  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ideal  of  a  complete  education  for 
all  on  an  equal  basis.  Whatever  un¬ 
solved  problems  they  face,  the  piano 
classes  in  our  schools  have  done  much 
to  bring  more  music  to  more  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  uncover  new  teaching 
technics  which  point  the  way  to  still 
further  development. 

The  third  type  of  school  piano  is  the 
instruction  of  an  entire  classroom  unit 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
all  children.  It  may  be  taught  by  a 
specialist,  by  the  general  school  music 
teacher,  or,  with  proper  preparation 
and  guidance,  by  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  teacher.  This  classroom  piano 
lesson  was  introduced  by  Miss  Mabelle 
Glenn  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  been 
tried  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
since.  Its  sudden  burst  of  popularity 
today  is  attracting  nation-tcide  atten¬ 
tion. 


hsf.  DR.  RAYMOND  BURROWS 

Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
Chairman,  National  Piano  Committee,  MENC 


Dr.  Raymond  Burrows 


Under  favorable  conditions,  talented 
teachers  have  taught  large  groups  with 
such  success  that  the  pupils  have  ac¬ 
quired  many  of  the  same  skills,  under¬ 
standings.  and  attitudes  achieved  in 
the  more  intensive  piano  class,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  evident  that  keyboard 
instruction  to  a  large  class  should  not 
stress  piano  performing  skill  as  much 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  keyboard  which 
will  whet  the  appetite  for  more  speci¬ 
fic  piano  study,  and  which  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
school  program  in  general  music.  It 
is  accordingly  helpful  to  our  thinking 
if  we  call  this  third  type  of  school 
piano  instruction  “KEYBOARD  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.”  It  is  important  that 
every  teacher  of  music  in  school  know 
what  KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE  can 
contribute  to  the  general  m««<c  pro¬ 
gram.  and  to  the  school  band,  orches¬ 
tra  and  chorus. 


Sch«dul«i  and  Equipmant 
Some  schools  offer  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  second  grade  as  a  part  of 
the  general  music  program,  with  the 
thought  that  it  can  be  followed  by 
piano  classes  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Other  schools  plan  the  key¬ 
board  experience  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  A 
forty  minute  period  twice  a  week  is 
the  favorite  schedule,  but  some  teach¬ 
ers  schedule  short  periods,  meeting 
more  frequently,  while  others  are  con¬ 
tent  with  one  session  a  week. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
keyboard  experience  with  administra¬ 
tors  is  the  ease  of  scheduling,  and  the 
economy  of  teacher  time.  When  the 
whole  class  works  as  a  unit,  there  is 
no  problem  of  making  staff  and  space 
provision  for  divided  groups.  Even  if 
a  special  teacher  is  provided,  the 
budget  need  not  be  increased,  since 

(Ttirn  to  pagr  26) 
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Does  Your  Band 


Need  Help? 


PAUL 

by  Dir. 
East 


Does  Yoib  Band  Need  Help?  Does 
it  need  support  and  financial  backing? 

A  Band  Boosters  organization  suc¬ 
cessfully  answered  these  questions  in 
a  small  northern  Indiana  town  of  some 
3,500  population  back  in  1939.  The 
parents  and  friends  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  band  personnel  in  the  schooi 
system  realized  the  study  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  that  area  was  “here 
to  stay.”  Highiy  enthused  with  the 
rapid  progress  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  hard  working  and  inter¬ 
ested  bandleader,  about  fifty  parents 
met  and  talked  to  the  high  school 
principal  concerning  the  various 
phases  of  instrumental  music  and  the 
effect  it  was  beginning  to  show  on 
their  children.  The  result  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  organization  called  "The  Edison 
High  School  Band  Boosters  of  East 
Gary,  Indiana.”  Officers  were  elected, 
committees  were  set  up  and  this  group 
went  to  work  organizing  and  formu- 
iating  the  following  objectives  to  guide 
their  work  and  projects: 

1.  Inclusion  of  school  and  town 
names  with  that  of  the  organization  to 
promote  specific  identity; 

2.  Arouse  and  maintain,  in  the 
school  and  community,  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
instrumental  music  department; 

3.  Give  all  possible  support,  both 
moral  and  financial,  to  the  instru¬ 
mental  program,  so  that  the  children 
could  have  the  best  available  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  music; 

4.  Co-operate  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  instrumental  program  and  the 
school  board  to  the  degree  that  this 
department  be  brought  to  and  kept  at 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency; 

5.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  community  interested  in 
the  school  music  program. 

Highly  successful  from  the  time  of 
its  inception,  the  organization  has 
proved  through  the  years  an  endless 
source  of  ways  and  means  with  which 
to  provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  what 
has  become  a  tradition  in  the  way  of 
appearance  and  performance;  locally, 
statewide  and  national.  The  fourth 
Tuesday  night  of  each  month  has  been 


kept  religiously  as  the  meeting  night. 
Meetings  are  well  attended  by  the  "old 
timers”  as  well  as  parents  of  young¬ 
sters  advancing  from  the  beginners 
band.  Each  meeting  is  opened  with  a 
prayer  offered  by  a  member  of  the 
group  followed  by  a  business  meeting 
discussing  the  activities  of  the  band 
in  the  past  month  and  future  needs 
and  projects  for  the  foliowing  month. 
A  social  hour  ends  the  meetings  where 
informal  personal  discussion  brings 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
parent  and  band  director. 

Publicity  and  novel  fund  raising 
projects  foilowed  through  the  years 
in  rapid  succession,  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  with  which  to  acquire 
eventually  sixty  full  dress  uniforms, 
sousaphones,  French  horns,  alto  and 
bass  clarinets,  and  other  necessary 
band  equipment.  With  a  view  in  mind 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  present  stu¬ 
dents,  to  starting  new  students  and  to 
keeping  boys  and  girls  busy,  an  an¬ 
nual  banquet  is  sponsored  by  the 
Boosters  for  the  band  personnel,  par¬ 
ents  and  interested  friends.  Fund  rais¬ 
ing  affairs  of  the  infant  organization 
began  with  teas  arranged  along  Pari¬ 
sian  iines,  playlets,  dances,  concession 
stands  in  the  town  park  on  holidays, 
concerts,  and  a  circus.  Experience  and 
confidence  of  the  group  has  finally 
reach  a  point  that  no  project  is  too 
difficult  to  undertake.  The  latest  of 
these  projects  was  handling  the  feed¬ 
ing,  clerical  work  and  generally  spon¬ 
soring  the  1951  NISBOVA  contest  that 
brought  over  two  thousand  people  into 
the  town. 

Every  opportunity  for  public  appear¬ 
ance  is  accepted  by  the  band,  so  the 
members  may  gain  experience,  pres¬ 
tige  and  confidence.  These  engage¬ 
ments  include  parades  at  home  and 
neighboring  cities,  city  park  concerts 
during  the  summer  and  private  affairs. 
Sometimes  only  an  ensemble  is  util¬ 
ized.  However,  each  participation  re¬ 
flects  an  interest  in  the  band  boosters 
organization  and  the  desire  to  become 
a  part  of  It  for  the  welfare  of  youth 
and  later  life. 

The  need  for  good  quality  uniforms 
was  recognized  early  and  were  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Band  Boosters.  An 
added  inducement  in  maintaining  stu¬ 
dent  interest  is  the  defraying  of  a  set 
amount  every  year  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  sweater  for  each  member  of 
the  graduating  class  who  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  band  three  of  their 
high  school  years. 

Aiming  to  achieve  a  person-to-per¬ 
son  contact  between  students.  Boost¬ 
ers,  and  the  general  public,  each  year 
uniformed  members  and  the  sponsors 
conduct  a  tag  day,  door  to  door  mem¬ 
bership  drive  and  a  sale  of  especially 
printed  birthday  calendars. 

The  latter  involves  a  patron’s  name 
being  placed  on  his  birth  date  for  a 
fee  of  15c  per  name;  the  calendars  sell 
for  65c.  A  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
equality  is  gained  between  students 
and  adults  by  arranging  donkey  bas¬ 
ketball  games  and  carnivals  with  civic 
leaders  or  the  faculty  pitted  as 
opponents. 

The  East  Gary  Club  has  long  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  success  of  projects  has 
resulted  from  the  energetic  leadership 
of  the  presidents  and  committee  chair¬ 
men  in  carrying  out  fund  raising  as¬ 
signments.  In  other  words,  endless 
hours  of  unselfish  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  membership,  willing  to 
give  of  their  time  and  energy  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  the  efforts 
undertaken  has  been  necessary.  Not 
only  are  ideas  from  our  own  group 
utilized,  but  the  members  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  newspaper  accounts 
of  successes  accomplished  by  similar 
organizations  in  other  communities.  In 
this  event,  a  committee  contacts  the 
neighboring  Band  Boosters  organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  working  plans  and  applies 
them  to  their  own  organization. 

Thus  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
band  has  grown  and  developed  until  it 
is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
school.  This  should  be  conclusive 
proof  that  any  organization  lacking 
funds  can  prosper  if  it  has  leadership, 
initiative  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
within  its  ranks.  What  has  been  done 
in  a  small  Indiana  town  can  be  done 
anywhere,  if  the  community  has  the 
vision  and  enthusiasm  to  "go  after” 
what  they  want. 
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The  Southland’s  Famous 

L.  S.  U.  Bands 


A  Visitor  on  the  beautiful  Louisiana 
State  University  campus  inquiring 
about  the  L.  S.  U.  Band  is  likely  to 
be  asked  to  define  his  terms.  For  the 
phrase  “L.  S.  U.  Band”  has  more  than 
one  definition.  More  specifically,  it 
has  ten  different  meanings. 

To  the  football  fan  it  may  mean 
the  big  150-piece  Tiger  Band,  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  brilliant  halftime 
shows.  The  campus  concert-goer  would 
probably  think  first  of  the  select  sixty- 
piece  Concert  Band,  which  has 
achieved  an  outstanding  reputation 
for  the  high  excellence  of  its  per¬ 
formance. 

Another  might  tell  our  hypothetical 
visitor  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the 
65-piece  Varsity  Band,  or  perhaps  it 
would  bring  to  mind  the  popular  and 
eagerly  anticipated  Starlight  Concert 
Series  of  the  Summer  Band. 

To  one  of  the  several  thousand 
ROTC  students  on  the  campus  the 
phrase  might  apply  to  the  smart  Mili¬ 
tary  Band,  and  to  a  Freshman  bawling 
hoarsely  for  the  home  team  at  a  pre¬ 
game  bonfire  it  might  mean  one  of 
the  four  "pep”  bands. 


In  the  minds  of  Music  Education 
majors,  however,  the  phrase  would 
probably  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the 
Laboratory  Band,  which  figures  large¬ 
ly  in  Bands  Department  conducting 
classes  and  reading  sessions  for  evalu¬ 
ating  new  materials. 

The  task  of  bringing  all  of  these 
widely  divergent  elements  into  a 
streamlined  curriculum  for  training 
good  instrumental  music  directors  is 
somewhat  like  the  problem  of  the 
Old  Woman  who  had  twenty  children 
and  a  number  five  shoe.  How  Direc¬ 
tor  L.  Bruce  Jones,  Head  of  the  Bands 
Department,  and  his  staff  make  each 
type  of  band  an  exemplary  laboratory 
for  the  training  of  future  band  direc¬ 
tors  is  the  store  of  L.  S.  U.  bands. 

Following  Director  Jones  and  his 
staff  through  the  twelve  months  from 
September  to  September  is  an  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  wide  world  of  bands.  Fall 
brings  on  football,  football  brings  on 
the  marching  band.  And  to  South¬ 
west  conference  fans — and  many,  !n- 
cidently,  who  have  never  been  in  the 
Southwest — the  marching  band  means 
the  Tiger  Band. 


This  spectacular  corps  of  120  pre¬ 
cision  drilled  bandsmen,  perahps  the 
most  widely  known  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  of  all  the  department’s  bands,  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
professional  quality  of  its  shows. 
Tiger  Bandsmen  can  point  with  pride 
to  such  editorial  comments  as  "better 
than  a  Billy  Rose  musical,”  or  to  the 
Liberty  Broadcasting  System’s  Gordon 
McLendon’s  statement  that  “the  half¬ 
time  activities  of  the  Tiger  Band” 
are  the  “highlights  of  the  L.  S.  U. 

games . ”  Sportscaster  ^ill  Stern, 

whose  wide  acquaintance  with  top  col¬ 
legiate  marching  bands  make  his  opin¬ 
ion  a  weighty  one,  enthusiastically 
dubbed  the  Tiger  Band  "the  finest  tn 
the  nation.” 

This  reputation  for  professional  ex¬ 
cellency  did  not,  like  Topsy,  “just 
grow.”  Behind  every  fast-paced  grid¬ 
iron  production  is  the  sound  support 
of  an  exceedingly  detailed  prepara¬ 
tion.  From  the  time  the  show  is  con¬ 
ceived  until  it  unrolls  before  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators,  each  detail  is  worked 
and  re-worked  until  it  fits  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  show.  Whatever  the 


Sportscastsr  Bill  Stern  say*  of  tho  Tiqar  Band  from  LS.U.,  "ftia  finatf  in  tha  nation."  Under  the  direction  of  L.  Bruce  Jones,  elto  1 

President  of  the  National  College  Band  Directors  Association,  his  sis  L.S.U.  bands  are  bringing  batter  music  education  to  the  South. 
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nature  of  the  show  may  be,  historical, 
patriotic,  or  humorous,  each  effect  is 
planned  and  developed  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  professional  showmanship. 
Before  leaving  the  department’s  chart 
room  planning  board,  the  formations 
are  meticulously  checked  for  perspec¬ 
tive,  balance  of  instrumentation,  ease 
of  execution,  and  cleanness  of  line. 
Above  all  each  formation  must  force¬ 
fully  and  economically  contribute  to  a 
definite  total  effect. 

The  musical  score,  often  specially 
arranged,  is  always  carefully  adapted 
to  the  show  both  dramatically  and 
thematically.  Always  complex  enough 
to  require  a  conductor,  in  which  role 
the  drum  major  doubles,  the  scores, 
whether  calling  for  choral  or  strictly 
instrumental  effects,  are  as  carefully 
rehearsed  as  a  concert  hall  program. 

If  props  are  required,  an  order  to 
the  department’s  own  shop  in  the 
nether  regions  of  the  department’s 
rambling  residential-type  band  build¬ 
ing  sets  to  work  the  mechanical  know¬ 
how  of  Staff-member  James  N.  Geide- 
man,  whose  ingenuity  has  produced 
everything  from  electrically  lighted 
maypoles  to  smoke  machines. 

Theoretically  polished  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  the  shows  are  removed  from  the 
planning  board  to  the  practice  field. 
Prop  crews,  if  needed,  are  organised, 
and  a  mimeographed  syllabus  of  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  bandsman.  From  a 
rolling  tower — built  on  a  jeep  chassis 
—the  drill  master,  either  Director 
Jones  or  Assistant  Director  Houston 
Jenks,  puts  the  bandsmen  through 
their  well-disciplined  paces.  Some¬ 
times  minor  changes  in  musical  con¬ 
tinuity  or  dramatic  timing  are  made. 
Less  often,  entire  sequences  are  re¬ 
planned  if  they  do  not,  in  actual 
practice,  produce  the  desired  effect. 

A  last  minute  touch  or  two,  for 
example,  synchronizing  public  address 
continuity  with  the  gridiron  action, 
and  the  Tiger  Band,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  ballet  corps,  is  ready  to 
take  the  field. 

The  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
Tiger  Band's  large  audience  gives  its 
future  band  directors  a  memorable 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
marching  band  in  the  music  education 
curriculum.  Besides  demonstrating 
forcefully  its  effectiveness  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  public  relations  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  continued  growth  of 
the  band  in  secondary  schools,  the 
Tiger  Band  sets  for  its  students  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  and  gives  them 
a  practical  working  method  for  its 
achievement. 

Before  the  last  frenzied  cheer  of  the 
football  season  has  died  away,  the 
Bands  Department  is  well  into  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  musical  about  face.  The 
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big  Tiger  Band  is  split  into  two  groups 
and  the  more  experienced  players, 
those  whose  musicianship  is  of  the 
highest  caliber,  are  assigned  to  the 
sixty  coveted  chairs  of  the  Concert 
Band.  The  less  experienced  players, 
usually  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
are  assigned  to  the  Varsity  Band,  a 
training  organization  for  the  more 
advanced  concert  group. 

The  schedule  of  public  performances 
alone  insures  the  Concert  Band  of  a 
busy  year.  Several  concerts  are  played 
on  the  campus  during  the  season, 
which  is  closed  out  with  an  annual 
spring  tour  of  the  larger  secondary 
schools  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  band  is  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  musical  activities  of  its 
own  immediate  community,  but  gives 
the  secondary  school  musician  in  the 
field  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  best 
in  band  literature  on  a  high  per¬ 
formance  level. 

One  of  the  biggest  projects  the 
Bands  Department  undertakes  each 
year,  and  one  in  which  the  Concert 
Band  figures  largely,  is  the  Annual 
Music  Survey,  founded  by  L.  Bruce 
Jones  in  1948.  The  Music  Survey  was 
conceived  as  a  service  to  the  Band 
Directors  of  Louisiana,  as  a  get-to¬ 
gether  in  which  bandsmen  could  hear 
good  band  music,  old  and  new,  and 
particularly  the  music  selected  by  the 
Louisiana  Music  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion  tor  the  district  and  state  music 
festivals.  In  scheduled  playing  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  three-day  program 
the  Concert  Band  reads  through  all 
classes  of  the  Festival  music  and 
whatever  selections  are  requested  by 
the  visiting  bandsmen  from  the  mime¬ 
ographed  list  of  new  publications  that 
is  prepared  for  them. 

Since  its  inception  the  Annual  Mu¬ 
sic  Survey  has  been  enlarged  to  deal 
with  almost  every  conceivable  aspect 
of  the  band  field,  everything  from 
rehearsal  techniques,  to  the  handling 
of  the  band  budget.  Faculty  members 
of  the  School  of  Music  and  Bands 
Department  staff  members  discuss  and 
demonstrate  the  various  pedagogical 
problems  and  methods  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  instruments.  I^^everal  ensemble 
groups,  both  woodwind  and  brass,  are 
organized  to  read  through  the  festi¬ 
val  list  of  ensemble  music,  and  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  care  and  repair  of  instru¬ 
ments  is  given  by  the  department’s 
full-time  repair  man. 

Occasionally  during  the  concert  sea¬ 
son  a  visiting  high  school  band  on  a 


field  trip  shows  up  to  spend  the  day 
looking  over  the  Bands  Department. 
The  department  shuts  off  its  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  for  the  day  and 
turns  its  attention  to  its  visitors.  Mu¬ 
sic  education  majors  leave  their 
classes  to  hear  their  guests  in  an 
informal  concert  in  the  Concert  Band 
rehearsal  room,  each  auditor  becom¬ 
ing  for  a  time  a  critic,  making  what¬ 
ever  suggestions  he  may  have  to  the 
director  on  adjudication  sheets.  After 
the  concert,  the  band  is  divided  into 
sections  throughout  the  building  and 
a  first  chair  player  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  section  of  the  Concert  Band 
holds  an  informal  discussion  of  this 
instrument’s  particular  technical 
problems. 

In  all  these  activities  may  be  seen 
a  two-fold  objective.  First,  Director 
Jones  endeavors  to  make  the  Concert 
Band  an  exemplary  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  with  artistic  standards  that  con¬ 
form  to  the  ideals  of  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  performance.  But  it  is  no  iso¬ 
lated  group  of  "artists”  with  eyes  in 
fine  frenzy  rolling.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  make  this  organization  as  useful 
as  possible  in  the  cause  of  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  value  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  raising  of  the  per¬ 
formance  standards  of  the  many  high 
school  bandsmen  who  hear  it  each 
year  is  inestimable. 

Closely  related  to  the  Concert  Band 
is  the  Varsity  Band,  an  Important  cog 
in  the  music  education  machinery  of 
the  department.  Besides  supplying 
the  advanced  group  with  players  to  fill 
the  chairs  which  are  vacated  from 
time  to  time,  the  Varsity  Band  affords 
the  music  education  major  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  receiving  training 
in  conducting  and  for  aci^uiring  great¬ 
er  facility  on  his  secondary  instru¬ 
ments.  Thus  several  of  the  Concert 
Band  members  also  perform  with  the 
Varsity  group  and  a  series  of  concerts 
in  the  late  spring  are  directed,  in  part, 
by  members  of  the  undergraduate  con¬ 
ducting  class. 

The  Summer  Band,  the  immediate 
successor  to  the  spring  Concert  Band 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  all  the 
L.  S.  U.  Bands.  Primarily,  its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  furnish  those  Band  Directors 
taking  part  in  the  Graduate  program 
an  opportunity  to  gain  conducting  ex¬ 
perience,  brush  up  on  their  playing, 
find  new  materials,  and  improve  their 
teaching  techniques.  The  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  extensive,  covering  all 
(Turn  to  page  43) 
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High  Notes! 

How  to  Tune  Them 
on  Your  Clarinet 

Almost  every  clarinet  has  its  little  peculiarities.  It  may  be  a 
"fuzzy"  note  somewhere  in  the  middle,  it  may  be  a  particularly 
"loua"  note  on  the  top  end,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  note  that  is 
out  of  tune.  These  "out  of  tune"  notes  occur  most  often  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  end  of  the  clarinet.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  tones  which  the  player  tends  to  blow  out  of  tune,  such  as  the 
middle  A  and  B  flat.  These  tones,  and  there  is  usually  only  one  or 
two  on  any  one  instrument,  are  actually  out  of  tune  when  played 
with  the  regular  fingering. 

The  following  chart  was  constructed  by  taking  the  high  notes  of 
twenty-five  clarinets,  some  good,  some  not  so  good,  and  a  few 
"unmentionables,"  and  building  a  set  of  compensating  fingerings  to 
correct  the  out-of-tune  tendencies  which  occurred  in  some  of  the 
notes  of  the  various  instruments.  There  were  rarely  more  than  two 
notes  on  any  instrument  which  were  out  of  tune.  And  a  few  of  the 
instruments  nad  no  tones  out  of  tune. 

I  suggest  that  you  tune  your  high  notes  carefully  by  playing 
octaves.  Better  still,  if  you  have  access  to  a  Strobaconn,  by  all 
means  use  it  for  testing  high  note  intonation. 

Experiment  with  the  different  fingerings  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  clarinet  plays  all  high  tones  in  tune. 
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Stanford's  Jr.  High 

DANCE  BAND 

£if.  dubhif,  fismnuuL 

Band  Director,  Sacramento,  California 


Tk«  lucky  m«mb«r«  of  thii  modorn  sounding  «nd  snappy  looking  Dane#  Band  from 
fha  Stanford  Junior  High  School  In  Sacramanfo,  California,  ara,  Drummar  Stanlay 
Lunatta,  13  yaars;  back  row,  loft  to  right,  Grova  Wakofiald,  14  yoars,  Robart  Rohrar, 
13  yaars,  Bruca  Blakowoll,  14  yaars,  Larry  Cook,  13  yaars,  and  Mr.  Aubray  Panman, 
Instructor.  Front  row,  loft  to  right,  Bob  Ely,  14  yaars,  Charlos  Klaibar,  13  yaars,  Gary 
Cummings,  13  yoars,  Frank  Garamia,  14  yaars,  and  Russoll  Marical.  Tha  protty  littia 
pianist  is  Myrna  Stephans,  14  years  old. 


An  experiment  with  dance  band  work 
at  Stanford  Junior  High  Schooi  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Caiifornia,  has  been  very  success- 
fui.  Our  music  department  wouid  not  be 
complete  without  it. 

Before  getting  into  the  details  of  the 
“Stanford  Dance  Band”,  I’d  like  to  say 
that  this  organisation  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Senior  band.  The  students  are  chosen 
through  auditions  for  the  dance  band. 
Consequently,  the  competition  has  caused 
a  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  whole 
band  department.  Because  of  this  the 
Senior  band  now  gives  an  annual  spring 
concert 

The  dance  band  began,  several  years 
ago,  with  an  after  school  rehearsal  one 
day  a  week  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  After  several  weeks  of  prac¬ 
tice  we  were  ready  to  see  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  thought  of  the  new  "Stanford 
Dance  Band.”  The  phonograph  of  the 
regular  weekly  noon  dance  was  put  on  the 
shelf  and  the  dance  band  took  over.  The 
band,  needless  to  say,  was  a  big  hit;  so 
right  then  and  there  it  was  decided  the 
phonograph  would  stay  on  the  shelf. 

Now  not  only  does  the  "Stanford  Dance 
Band"  play  a  noon  dance  every  Friday 
but  plays  extra  dances  sponsored  by  the 
Stanford  Junior  High  School  organisa¬ 
tions.  The  Friday  dances  are  sponsored 
by  the  student  body  and  all  funds  go  to 
the  school  treasury.  In  return  the  school 
buys  all  music,  stands  and  uniforms  for 
the  band. 

Dances  sponsored  by  other  school  or¬ 
ganisations  pay  into  the  dance  band  fund 
20  per  cent  of  their  profit.  With  this 
fund  we  buy  necessary  equipment  for  the 
(roup  that  the  school  does  not  provide. 
Also  this  money  is  used  for  a  picnic  and 
party  for  members  of  the  band  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

The  big  event  of  the  school  year  is  the 
“Stanford  Varieties”  (Variety  Show). 
The  dance  band  provides  all  fill-in  music 
and  accompaniments  for  the  two  hour 
show,  as  well  as  their  own  specialties.  The 
band  members  not  only  play  the  show  but 


also  fit  into  some  of  the  dance  routines. 
For  instance,  during  the  last  year's  show, 
in  the  night  club  scene,  the  entire  dance 
band  left  the  band  stand  and  danced  the 
Samba — another  member  gave  a  very  pro¬ 
fessional  version  of  the  Rumba. 

Throughout  the  school  year  the  “Stan¬ 
ford  Dance  Band”  tours  the  other  four 
Junior  High  Schools  In  Sacramento.  We 
play  a  noon  dance  and  then  provide  a 
46  minute  stage  show  for  the  student 
body.  This  show  Is  worked  out  and  re¬ 
hearsed  out  of  school  time. 

This  spring  the  stage  unit  is  being 
enlarged  and  we  are  planning  some  tours 
to  some  local  veterans  hospitals. 

Other  out  of  school  activities  include 
playing  for  the  annual  neighborhood 
council  Hallowe'en  Dance,  dinner  dances 
for  the  faculty  and  school  administrators, 
dances  for  the  local  youth  center,  and 
entertainment  for  various  local  organisa¬ 
tions. 

Miss  Beth  Hughson,  principal  of  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  High  School,  is  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  being  done  by  this 
group  and  attends  nearly  all  perform¬ 
ances  in  and  out  of  school. 

The  students  are  not  paid  in  cash  for 
their  public  appearances,  but  refresh¬ 
ments  are  provided  for  them  and  on 
occasions  a  donation  Is  made  to  the  dance 
band  fund. 

The  parents,  too,  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  dance  band.  They  provide 
necessary  transportation  for  outside  func¬ 
tions  and  they  often  attend  the  rehearsals 
of  the  band.  Rehearsals  are  now  held 
one  night  a  week  from  7  to  9  o’clock  in 
the  school  auditorium. 

Alumni  members  of  the  band  have 
found  that  the  foundation  obtained 
through  this  group  has  been  very  bene- 
cial.  Some  of  them  have  since  joined 
the  musicians  union  and  are  doing  a  fine 
job  professionally. 

Graduating  students  from  the  dance 
band  has  not  been  a  real  problem  to  the 
group.  New  students  step  right  in  and 
take  over.  This  is  accomplished  because 
the  band  always  has  a  waiting  list.  Mem¬ 


bers  of  the  waiting  list  have  a  chance  to 
substitute  throughout  the  year  when  reg¬ 
ular  members  are  absent.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  Illustrate  this  is  that  9  out 
of  12  members  of  last  year’s  band  grad¬ 
uated.  This  year  the  new  band  was 
able  to  play  a  noon  dance  the  first  week 
of  school,  each  of  the  new  members  hav¬ 
ing  played  as  a  substitute  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  last  year. 

An  award  system  is  set  up,  for  the 
band  members,  which  consists  of  lapel 
pins  for  each  year  of  participation.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  attend  all  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formances  in  order  to  remain  in  the  band 
(illness  excepted).  If  they  fall  to  live 
up  to  this  ruling  they  are  replaced  by 
someone  from  the  waiting  list.  Since 
the  award  system  was  set  up  two  years 
ago  there  has  been  perfect  loyalty  and 
attendance. 

Instrumentation  for  the  “Stanford 
Dance  Band”  is  as  follows:  Five  Saxo¬ 
phones  (A.A.A.T.T.),  Three  Trumpets, 
Trombone  (more  when  available).  Two 
Rhythm  (Piano  and  Drums — bass  is  used 
when  available).  Vocalist. 

Each  year  the  dance  band  has  a  re¬ 
cording  session  and  records  are  made  of 
the  outstanding  numbers  they  have  done 
during  the  year.  This  is  done  on  tape 
and  then  records  are  made  for  each  of 
the  band  members  own  library. 
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The  Value  of 


LISTENING 

The  Second  in  a  Series  of  Articles 


On  Jumur  Hiuii  level  of  music 
education  a  rich  song  singing  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  furnished  to  the  large 
groups.  The  problem  of  listening 
should  be  considered  more  intensely 
than  on  the  primary  level.  Students 
should  begin  to  select  music  with 
good  taste  and  analyses  of  what  is 
heard,  additional  melody  writing,  in¬ 
terpretative  ideas,  and  improvisations 
should  be  given.  The  creative  aspect 
can  be  developed  further  on  this  level. 
More  selection  is  evident  if  interests 
are  developed. 

Specialization  begins  on  this  level 
and  the  listening  program  should  be 
carried  into  every  branch. 

First  the  instrumental  and  small 
vocal  ensembles.  These  specialized 
groups  have  been  neglected  in  many 
schools.  The  small  ensemble  develops 
listening  efficiency  because  each  par¬ 
ticipant’s  part  is  his  own  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  will  listen  for  intonation, 
balance,  rhythm,  and  tone,  and  will 
use  his  skill  to  the  best  advantage. 
These  groups  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  and  can  play  an  important 
part  in  community  life. 

Records  can  be  secured  for  every 
type  of  ensemble  practically.  The 
student  in  a  small  ensemble  learns  to 
hear  chords  and  Improvisations.  Crea¬ 
tive  expression  is  important  and  can 
be  utilized  if  a  wise  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  secured. 

Next  the  larger  choir,  band  and 
orchestra.  The  problem  of  listening  in 
these  groups  depends  upon  several  fac¬ 
tors.  Personality  traits  of  the  teacher 
and  his  ability  to  utilize  the  students' 
personality  traits.  In  the  large  group, 
too,  many  problems  arise  in  the  work¬ 
ing  for  performance.  If  the  groups 
can  listen  correctly  or  to  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency,  the  performance 
view  will  develop.  On  the  contrary 
performance  cannot  improve  listening 
unless  listening  precedes  performance. 
Many  good  sounding  programs  have 
been  performed  when  the  individual 
child  did  not  hear  what  was  per¬ 
formed. 

Lack  of  the  teacher’s  ability  to  make 
use  of  the  tremendous  imaginative 
ability  the  child  of  this  age  obtains. 
Many  devices  for  listening  can  be  used 


by  audio-visual  aids,  and  having  the 
child  notice  balance,  dynamics,  tone 
production,  color,  blend  and  general 
effect.  The  problem  of  technique  would 
then  be  the  psychological  use  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  get  the  child  to  listen  correctly. 
Many  times  teachers  underestimate  the 
imaginative  interests  of  the  child.  In 
this  specialized  group  the  overall  edu¬ 
cational  idea  should  not  be  neglected. 

Also  choosing  of  material  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  child’s  listening 
development.  Material  should  be  used 
that  carries  out  the  general  objectives 
in  listening  once  specific  interest  of 
the  student  is  obtained.  All  parts 
must  listen  as  individuals  and  with 
the  whole  group. 

The  general  music  program  in  the 
high  school  should  continue  with  mass 
participation.  Specialization  is  more 
important  on  this  level  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  level.  Musical  groups  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  results  of  the  musical 
program  in  the  school  through  per¬ 
formance.  A  continuation  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  films,  records,  and  general 
musical  appreciation  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  to  the  massed  group 
and  special  groups. 

The  school  set-up,  involving  schedul¬ 
ing  and  curriculum,  will  infiuence  the 
problem  of  listening  through  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  wholesale  musical  participa¬ 
tion,  time  in  schedule  for  special  musi¬ 
cal  organization,  nqmber  of  teachers 
to  take  care  of  the  particular  situation 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  audio¬ 
visual  aids. 

In  the  specialized  groups,  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  made  for  tone  produc¬ 
tion,  balance  and  tonal  effect,  testing 
of  individual  voices  and  musical  back¬ 
ground,  intonation  or  "hearing  ability’’ 
of  the  student,  large  variety  of  sing¬ 
able  material,  repertoire  or  various 
types  of  music,  and  audio-visual  aids 
such  as  records,  films,  and  art. 

“While  performance  brings  Joy,  it 
also  brings  responsibility  and  self- 
consciousness  and  destroys  the  per¬ 


spective  of  the  composition  as  a  whole. 
Music  reveals  itself  fully  when  we  are 
free,  when  we  are  willing  to  be  still 
and  know, 

“Musicianly  listening,  which  regis¬ 
ters  the  details  of  musical  beauty, 
turns  the  instant  Joy  of  mere  hearing 
into  music  memory,  a  durable  satisfac¬ 
tion,’’  as  quoted  by  Dykema  and 
Oehrkens  in  their  “Hioh  School  Mu¬ 
sic.” 

The  construction  of  instruments  and 
physical  make-up  of  the  voice  has 
much  to  do  with  the  students’  prob¬ 
lem  of  listening,  especially  in  the  art 
of  singing  or  playing  in  tune.  Artists 
can  play  and  sing  in  tune  without 
knowing  much  about  the  texture  of 
tone,  hardness  of  material  with  which 
he  works,  and  physical  make-up  of 
his  performing  instrument.  Young 
students  can,  by  the  aid  of  them  make 
intonation  problems  become  easier  if 
the  teacher  knows  the  physical  re¬ 
quirements.  For  example,  on  the  in¬ 
strument  such  as  the  brass  he  should 
know  that  the  low  B  natural  (concert) 
is  sharp  and  that  high  notes  will 
become  sharp.  Likewise,  the  dynamic 
marking  and  general  color  will  change 
in  form  of  balance  according  to  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  Instrument 
and  voice. 

The  proper  production  of  tone  comes 
through  listening  and  is  basically  an 
individual  problem  depending  upon 
the  instrument  or  vocal  make-up.  The 
tone  of  several  players  or  singers  has 
to  be  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  tonal  blend,  texture  of  tone, 
basic  tone  quality,  and  peculiarities 
of  pitch  and  technique. 

A  poor  acoustical  auditorium  can 
hinder  the  entire  effect  of  singing  and 
playing  in  tune.  "A  given  note  of  a 
musical  composition  produced  in  an 
auditorium  may  be  prolonged  by  rever¬ 
beration  until  it  mingles  with  the 
other  notes  following  it  in  the  score, 
producing  the  same  evil  that  arises 
from  playing  a  piano  without  dam- 


By  fiauL  dL.  S^CUfSL 

Director  of  Instrumontal  Music 
Now  London  Schools,  Texas 
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Eulogy 

to 


'^sDJupi  W.  Bundij. 


George  M.  Bundy,  Past  President  of  H.  &  A. 
Selmer,  Inc.,  died  on  the  night  of  April  5,  1951, 
that's  what  the  record  will  say.  Perhaps  his  body 
may  be  considered  deceased  but  his  spirit  and  soul 
have  just  begun  to  live. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  the  building  of  the  greatest  School  Music 
Instrumental  Movement  in  the  World. 

He  was  among  the  leaders  to  launch  the  School 
Band  Contests  in  1923.  He  was  always  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  Directors  of  the  little  Bands. 

Music  Education  and  the  Music  industry  will  al¬ 
ways  be  inspired  by  the  monument  that  he  built 
in  the  hearts  of  countless  young  men  and  women. 

School  musicians  join  together  everywhere  in 
saluting  a  great  man— George  M.  Bundy. 

The  Editor. 


pera.”  says  Redfleld  in  his  “Music,  a 
Sciencd*  and  an  Art.” 

Most  rehearsal  halls  huilt  in  schools 
are  not  constructed  with  the  proper 
attention  given  to  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment,  thus  increasing  the  problem  of 
listening  for  the  student  and  director. 
No  one  can  perform  his  best  in  a 
poorly  acoustically  treated  auditorium 
or  rehearsal  hall. 

The  wind  instruments  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  require  less  attention,  so  far  as 
mechanical  tuning  is  concerned,  than 
the  strings.  The  problem  of  intonation 
of  the  winds  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
strument;  (2)  adapting  the  instrument 
to  a  pitch  other  than  for  which  it 
was  built;  (3)  pitch  modification 
which  must  be  made  by  the  player 
himself  in  the  actual  playing  of  the 
instrument. 

Regarding  the  first  statement,  much 
has  been  written  on  the  care  of  the 
instrument.  Brass  instruments  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
mouthpiece  or  tubing  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  slides  should  also  work 
easily. 

Mechanical  defects  are  found  in  the 
woodwinds  more  than  in  the  brasses, 
which  makes  the  problem  of  intona¬ 
tion  even  more  serious.  For  instance, 
any  of  the  woodwind  instruments  have 
the  possibility  of  a  Joint  leak,  pad 
leak,  or  flaw  in  some  key  or  spring. 
Any  of  these  can  cause  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  intonation.  Mouthpieces  that 
are  not  adjusted  to  the  instrument 
can  sometimes  cause  faulty  intonation. 
They  should  be  fitted  accurately  to  the 
particular  instrument.  Faulty  reeds 
plus  a  maladjusted  mouthpiece,  either 
or  both,  can  cause  trouble.  The  double 
reeds  are  the  most  concerned  with 
these  problems.  Many  single  reed 
players  scrape  their  reeds  with  a 
broken  piece  of  glass  until  adjustment 
can  be  made.  This  has  to  be  tested 
and  experimented  with  by  the  student 
with  proper  guidance  from  his  teach¬ 
er.  Many  students  make  their  own 
double  reeds.  The  field  of  study  of 
reeds  covers  a  wide  range  within  it¬ 
self.  The  statement  concerning  reeds 
is  important  so  far  as  the  mechanical 
intonation  problems  are  concerned. 

The  second  problem  stated  above  no 
doubt  will  point  mostly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  amateur  players.  It  can  be 
traced  to  schools,  churches,  and  lunch¬ 
eons,  etc.,  where  pianos  are  out  of 
pitch.  The  adjustment  cannot  be 
made. 

Thirdly,  all  of  the  wind  instruments 
have  “bad”  notes  that  are  out  of  tune. 
You  can  take  a  stroboscope  and  surely 
there  will  be  much  mental  process  of 
hearing,  when  more  than  one  note  is 
:  played  on  the  scale  if  perfect  intona¬ 


tion  is  executed.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  can  tune  from  three  to  four  in¬ 
struments  to  the  stroboscope,  assign¬ 
ing  each  instrument  to  a  chord  note. 
They  will  not  sound  in  tune  when  they 
play  as  a  group  until  the  players  make 
the  mental  adjustment. 

Individual  instrument  problems 
should  be  studied  thoroughly  if  good 
intonation  is  to  be  had,  such  as  muting 
the  French  horn,  consideration  of  the 
low  concert  B-fiat  on  all  valve  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  short  second  position 
on  trombones.  To  have  a  student  play 
a  given  note  sharp  or  fiat  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  ensemble  will  be  good 
for  him.  Some  people  can  play  a 
mechanically  out  of  tune  instrument 
in  tune  better  than  another  person  can 


play  mechanically  in  tune  instruments 
from  the  standpoint  of  Intonation. 

Tuning  the  strings  requires  rigid 
discipline  in  finger  placement  in  the 
beginning  stages.  Wind  instruments 
have  an  advantage  over  strings,  from 
the  idea  of  intonation. 

A  good  test  for  most  violin  players 
would  be  to  identify  half  step  dis¬ 
tances,  whole  step  distances,  minor 
third  reach  and  major  third  reach. 
The  distinction  of  finger  distance  and 
interval  distance  should  be  carefully 
regarded  in  that  not  always  does  the 
musical  interval  correspond  to  the 
finger  distance.  Watch  for  Mr.  Pogue’s 
article  in  a  future  issue  on  "General 
Ideas  Pertaining  to  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music.” 
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Nations  Capitol  Plays  Host  to 

A.B.A.  17th  CONVENTION 


By  Edward  C.  Kalb 


Members  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  opened  their  17th  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March 
8th,  with  the  Raleigh  Hotel  as  their  head¬ 
quarters,  with  the  largett  attendance  of 
their  famed  organisation. 

Dr.  Harold  Bachman,  president  of  the 
Association  and  director  of  bands  at  the 
University  of  Florida  opened  the  session 
following  the  record  registration.  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioner  John  R.  Young  ex¬ 
tended  the  welcome  of  the  Nation's  Capi¬ 
tol  to  which  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 
founder  of  the  ABA  responded.  At  the 
outset  the  atmosphere  was  in  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  the  convention,  “Music 
ill  the  Armed  Forces."  Past  conventions 
have  usually  been  held  at  the  home  school 
of  the  ABA  president,  but  this  year,  ap¬ 
propriately  the  group  met  in  D.C.  to 
honor  the  service  bands  of  the.se  United 
States. 

Warmth  and  fellowship,  not  unlike  the 
membership  of  ABA  have  Increased  with 
age,  so  it  was  common  to  find  individual 
"sessions"  under  way  anytime  and  every¬ 
place,  on  curbs,  buses,  elevators,  any¬ 
where  but  concerts.  President  Bachman 
did  a  superb  Job  of  keeping  things  mov¬ 
ing  regardless  of  sessions,  formal  or  in¬ 
formal.  Most  members  confined  their 
verbal  tempi-setting  to  the  lunch  hour,  a 
time  musicians  seldom  overlook.  After 
the  first  "well — how  have  you  been,"  and 
"what’s  new  with  you”  luncheon  on 
Thursday,  the  band  members  and  their 
wives  were  taken  to  Air  Force  Band 
quarters  to  hear  the  "Air  Force  Hour” 
recorded. 

Two  guest  conductors  directed  this 
marvelous  organisation ;  Dr.  Bachman,  a 
selection  for  part  of  the  broadcast  and 
Dr.  Goldman  directing  the  5?ousa  march 
"Northern  Pines."  Sousa,  former  Marine 
Band  leader,  wrote  this  march  for  Dr. 
Maddy  and  the  National  Music  Canrp,  and 
Goldman  directed  the  Air  Forces  Orches¬ 
tra  in  the  famous  selection,  dedicating  It 
to  Dr.  Maddy,  ABA  member  attending  the 
convention.  A  rather  complete  picture 
for  a  guest  spot  on  a  well  know  radio 
hour. 

Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Howard,  conductor 
of  the  Air  Forces  Band,  spoke  to  the 
group  concerning  the  present  enlistment 
requirements  for  Air  Force  musicians. 
Fach  of  the  service  band  directors  con¬ 
tributed  this  important  information  at  the 
urgent  request  of  many  ABA  men. 

Many  highlights  remain  in  the  minds  of 
ail  who  visited  the  school,  but  perhaps 
the  moat  vivid  will  be  the  colorful  (yel¬ 
low-shirt)  remark  by  the  showman  su¬ 
preme,  Henry  Fillmore,  when  he  whipped 
off  his  Miami  Jacket  with  a  "let's  get  to 
work"  and  directed  his  "Men  of  Ohio" 
March.  It  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  most  memorable,  his  bass 
drum  cues  at  this  reading,  or  his  trom¬ 
bone  cues  for  "Shoutin’  Dlsa." 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Associate 
ABA  Members  In  the  National  Press  ('Mub 
"Gib”  Sandefer,  Convention  Sec.-Mgr.  and 
ebullient  toastmaster  (Texas  style)  set 
the  pace  from  the  speakers  table  for  a  de¬ 
lightful  evening  of  Introductions,  .lokes, 
brief  and  wlttv  speeches  hy  visiting  "fire¬ 
men,”  and  lastly,  but  far  from  least,  the 
dinner  music  by  the  Air  Forces  Orchestra. 
Again,  the  unification  theme  predominated 


with  two  soloists  from  each  of  the  four 
bands  appearing  with  the  A.A.F.  ac¬ 
companying  some  of  the  finest  music  to 
be  heard  in  the  world.  Space  will  not 
permit  Journalistic  Justice  to  these  men, 
but  seldom  will  one  hear  a  Post  Horn 
solo,  or  string  bass  featured  with  and 
without  accompaniment.  The  Marine 
Band  trombone  soloist  performed  better 
with  his  foot  (no  fooling)  than  most 
trombonists  will  via  hand.  A  gold  star 
to  the  men  whose  excellent  teamwork  re¬ 
moved  all  barriers  from  the  unification 
theme  and  who  contributed  so  very  much 
to  a  memorable  evening. 


Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goidman,  cantar, 
(earns  fo  be  vary  much  interatfad  in 
what  Lt.  Col.  Gaorga  S.  Howard, 
right.  Director  of  the  USAF  Band  has 
to  say.  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Diractor 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Band  (ra- 
tirad)  is  tha  intarastad  onlooker. 

On  Friday  morning  several  points  of 
interest  were  discussed  in  business  meet¬ 
ings  [during  which  time  a  representative 
from  the  American  Music  Conference 
spoke  brlefiyl.  ' 

Lunch  hours  permitted  the  gathering 
of  various  "state"  groups  when  old  friends 
could  foster  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  phase  of  this  convention,  fel- 
lovoship.  This  was  the  time  when  any 
member  could  be  located  if  one  knew 
which  state  he  was  from.  Following 
lunch  the  U.  S.  Army  Field  Forces  Band 
presented  a  concert  for  the  students  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  with  the 
ABA  members  and  families  as  guests. 
This  concert  was  a  credit  to  the  program- 
planning  member  of  the  band  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  entire,  extremely  enthu¬ 
siastic  student  body  in  their  rousing  re¬ 
sponse.  The  "heavy"  selection  was  "Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  Overture."  In  contrast,  Paul 
Yoder  conducted  his  "Joshua,"  combining 
the  talents  of  both  band  and  audience  in 
a  delightful  manner.  Paul  knows  how 
to  get  his  applause  long  before  the  num¬ 
ber  Is  finished. 

Saturday  morning  found  many  heavy 
eyes  inspecting  the  quarters  of  both  the 
IT.  S.  Army  Band  and  the  U.  8.  Navy 
Band.  These  organisations  certainly  live 
up  to  their  many  glowing  press  notices. 


having  done  a  splendid  Job  of  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  ABA  members  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  One  of  the  feature  numbers  by 
the  Navy  Band  reminded  this  writer  of 
an  earlier  era  of  his  life  when  the  tone 
poem  “Don  Juan”  of  Strauss  was  per¬ 
formed.  This  writing  cannot  do  Justice 
to  the  excellent  assistance  afforded  the 
ABA  "batoneers”  by  all  musical  groups. 

After  a  sunny  and  wholesomely  fatigu¬ 
ing  afternoon  of  visiting  such  famous 
places  as  the  Capitol,  Library  of  Congress 
and  so  on,  the  elite  of  Washington  gath¬ 
ered  at  Constitution  Hall  to  hear  history 
made  by  the  four  service  bands.  A  de¬ 
tailed  account  is  hardly  possible,  but  as 
guests  departed  It  appeared  that  Morton 
Gould,  the  well-known  young  composer- 
conductor  added  another  star  in  his  com¬ 
position-crown  with  his  original  "Family 
Album”  suite.  It  was  like  "old  times" 
to  see  Ray  Dvorak  at  his  familiar  post 
again  casting  magic  with  his  baton ;  this 
time  it  was  his  own  arrangement  of  the 
Menotti  "Amelia  Goes  to  the  Bail."  It 
was  a  thrill  to  see  Rusty  Bainum  back 
in  harness  again  too.  The  audience  sensed 
a  "victory”  when  he  led  the  Marine  Band 
in  his  very  effective  transcription  of 
"Hary  Janos”  excerpts.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing  presented  his  transcription  of  “Death 
and  Transfiguration”  with  the  Army 
Band.  As  was  true  with  so  many  of  the 
selections,  this  touched  the  realm  of 
things  ethereal  where  words  are  inade¬ 
quate. 

The  still-sounding  strains  of  bands, 
bugles  and  bagrpipcs  will  remain  in  the  air 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  many  a  day. 
The  achievements  of  the  ABA  stem  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  work  begun  by 
John  Phillip  Sousa  and  his  quarter-of-a- 
century  assistant  director,  Herbert  L. 
Clarke.  As  the  Association  points  out, 
"much  remains  to  be  done,”  but  H  can 
Justifiably  point  with  pride  toward  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  which 
now  includes  a  type  of  unification  hither¬ 
to  unknown  among  service  bands. 

Under  the  directorship  of  the  new  pres¬ 
ident,  Earl  D.  Irons,  Arlington  St.  Col., 
Arlington,  Texas,  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  will  not  only  look  back 
upon  the  splendid  convention  recently 
past  as  being  one  of  their  greatest,  but 
will  continue  their  endeavors  to  improve 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  bands  and 
hand  music.  They  do  this  with  the  sin¬ 
cere  blessings  of  ail  concerned. 


The  Indiana  University  Band  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  interesting  handbook,  a  digest 
of  band  policies  and  customs.  Contains 
.sections  on  the  correlation  of  band  with 
school  studies  and  outside  work,  organi¬ 
sation  and  functions  of  the  band,  social 
organisations  and  activities,  attendance 
svstem,  credits,  service  keys  and  merit 
awards,  the  College  Band  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation's  "Declaration  of  Principles,”  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association's 
"Declaration  of  Policy  and  Objectives,” 
and  many  others. 

For  further  Information  on  this  excel¬ 
lent  guide,  write  to  Daniel  L.  Martino 
(new  Band  Forum  Editor  of  The  School 
Musician),  Director  of  Bands,  Indiana 
I’niversity,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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Blow  Your  Own  Horn 

AND  SING 

Jbjif.  3<Mjn£BA.  9(iIL  ^bfnck. 

Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music 
Sumter,  South  Corolloa 


This  hard-working  group  is  from  the  Edmunds  High  School  Choir,  which  rehearses 
under  ihe  direction  of  James  D.  Pritchard,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Sumter,  South 
Carolina.  The  picture  illustrates  the  exercise  described  in  the  accompanying  article, 
which  is  excellent  for  insuring  an  open  throat'for  singing. 


If  a  Band  Directob  Should  Allow 
one  of  his  horn  players  to  sit  or  step 
on  the  bell  of  his  $1,000  horn,  smash¬ 
ing  it  into  a  disappointed  flub,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  nice,  round  O  shape  you’d 
say,  and  rightly,  too,  “He  has  rocks  in 
his  bead!”  Yet  the  same  director,  in 
work  with  his  choir,  allows  the  price¬ 
less  instruments  placed  in  the  singers’ 
throats  by  the  Almighty,  to  be 
squashed  into  all  sorts  of  peculiar 
shapes. 

Your  throat,  as  it  extends  up  and 
forward  to  your  lips,  is  built  just  like 
a  horn.  Breath  must  pass,  unob¬ 
structed,  all  the  way  through  this 
tube,  and  good  reasonance  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  when  the  throat  is  well 
opened.  This  cannot  be  achieved  with 
the  mouth  half  closed.  The  Jaws  must 
be  apart,  so  that  the  lips  become  the 
bell  of  the  “horn.” 

Many  an  excellent  instrumental  ma¬ 
jor,  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
embouchure  and  other  details,  to  his 
brass  players,  achieves  pitiful  results 
with  singers.  “Why,”  he  seems  to  say, 
“Singing  is  natural.  As  long  as  I 
make  them  get  the  correct  notes  and 
time,  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
voice — It’s  there!” 

Yes,  singing  ia  natural;  so  is  breath- 
iug.  But  we  mortals  have  a  way  of 
spoiling  things.  How  many  of  your 
wind  players  would  breathe  correctly, 
if  you  let  them  sit  and  hold  their  In¬ 
struments  just  any  old  way? 

Try  this,  band-choir  directors:  Let 
your  choir  sit  Just  any  old  way — legs 
crossed  comfortably  relaxed  spine,  mu¬ 
sic  lying  flat  on  the  desk.  Vocalize 
them  on  “ah’*,  sing  an  arpeggio  ex¬ 
ercise,  1-3-6-3-1,  starting  on  one-line 
B  flat.  If  they  perform  this  exercise 
like  the  average  choir,  they’ll  begin 
to  squeak  on  about  two-line  F  or  Q. 
Chins  will  Jut  forward  as  they  reach 
for  the  upper  tones.  With  those  teeth 
only  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 


apart,  their  throats  are  closed  and 
their  tones  strained  and  thin.  In  fact, 
only  a  very  few  of  the  very  highest 
voices  will  stay  with  you  this  long. 

Now,  start  over  like  this:  Have 
them  sit  like  your  trumpet  and  trom¬ 
bone  players — both  feet  on  the  floor, 
back  straight  and  away  from  back  of 
chair,  head  erect  and  looking  ahead, 
rather  than  down.  Place  the  second 
and  third  Angers  of  the  left  hand  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth,  the  long  one  on  top, 
thus  forcing  the  teeth  apart.  Begin 
once  more  on  E  flat,  and  perform  the 
same  exercise  as  described  above.  If 
tones  are  kept  unforced,  but  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  breath,  practically  all  of 
your  girls  will  be  with  you  weli  be¬ 
yond  high  C.  The  boys,  whose  voices 
are  still  not  completely  settled,  will 
not  go  this  high,  but  you  will  hear  a 
sonority  which  will  delight  you  and 
them.  They  will  sound  like  MEN! 


This  is  because  the  jaws  are  apart, 
thus  allowing  the  throat  to  remain 
open. 

Many  band  directors.!  know,  who 
produce  the  flnest  kind  of  tone  quality 
with  their  bands,  will  say,  "How  can 
I  make  the  girls’  voices  sound  more 
maturef  They  sound  like  the  fifth 
grade!  And  there  just  aren’t  enough 
altos.” 

Much  of  that  trouble  stems  from 
singing  with  closed  throats.  And 
you’re  right,  there  aren’t  enough 
altos!  Very  few  girls  of  16  or  17 
have  devolped  that  rich,  velvety  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  mature  contralto.  Moreover, 
the  odds  are  against  them,  acousti¬ 
cally.  Their  part  lies  in  the  range 
most  difllcult  to  sing  without  being 
"throaty"  and  harsh.  The  sopranos 
can  float  along  blithely  on  their  best 
tones.  Thus  one  alto  can  not  balance 
one  soprano. 


(Starts  OH  page  15) 

Take  that  passage  from  Mozart's 
"OlorU  in  Exceltis,”  for  instance,  in 
which  the  sopranos  sustain  a  high  O 
for  four  bars.  Let  15  sopranos  and  15 
altos  sing  together.  Unless  the  altos 
“bleat,”  you’ll  hear  nothing  but  high 
G.  And  most  choirs  actually  have 
more  sopranos  than  altos. 

How  to  remedy  that,  when  we  admit 
that  high  school  altos  are  so  scarce? 
Train  large  numbers  of  girls  to  sing 
the  alto  part,  using  a  round,  mature 
quality,  and  build  up  that  section  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers.  With  30  girl 
singers.  I’d  have  at  least  20  of  them  on 
the  alto  part.  Vocalize  them  on  “oo” 
and  “oh,”  keeping  the  fingers  between 
the  teeth,  so  that  the  throat  is  always 
open.  This  will  give  them  a  mature, 
“motherly”  quality,  and  will  prevent 
the  hard,  flat  tones  so  often  heard 
when  altos  strain  to  outdo  the  so¬ 
pranos.  (I  call  that  a  “country  alto” 
tone.) 

Another  point  to  remember  about 
singing  is  that  we  can’t  always  sing 
that  nice  natural  “ah”  sound.  A  long 
E  or  A,  for  instance,  on  a  high  tone, 
is  exceedingly  dilflcult  to  execute  well. 
That,  too  can  be  helped  by  keeping 
the  teeth  apart,  and  the  throat  open. 
Don’t  let  lips  spread  side-wise  into  a 
yawning  position,  but  keep  an  “up 
and  down”  feeling.  It  should  look 
like  you’re  singing  “ah,”  but  wili  come 
out  a  nice,  rich  “ee”  tone.  (This  ap¬ 
plies,  of  course,  only  to  girl  singers. 
Men  sing  long  E  or  A  on  high  tones, 
with  teeth  closer  together,  the  sides 
of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper 
teeth.) 

Now,  let  us  consider  another  point 
important  to  the  singer:  How  he  looks 
when  singing.  At  a  recent  Christmas 
service,  I  heard  a  soprano  singing, 
“Halleluiah t  Christ  is  bom!”  Her 
lips  were  barely  parted,  her  facial 
muscles  sagged,  and  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  lost  her  last  friend.  How 
anyone  could  look  so  woe-begone, 
while  giving  out  with  such  a  joyous 
message,  is  beyond  me!  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  look  at  her.  And,  of  course, 
her  voice,  coming  through  a  closed 
throat,  had  a  thin,  unsupported  qual¬ 
ity  something  like  a  man’s  falsetto. 

This  illustrates  another  point  so 
often  neglected  by  instrumentalists. 
Indeed,  it’s  something  one  need  not 
even  consider,  while  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Then  the  music,  as  pure  music, 
says  all.  Whether  he  is  playing  a 
dirge,  or  a  comical  scherzo,  a  flute 
player  must  hold  his  lips  so,  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  tones.  No  chance  tor  facial 
expresison. 

Not  BO  when  one  sings.  After  all, 
song  is  intensified  speech.  If  one  is 
not  as  expressive  in  his  song  as  in 
his  speech,  he  misses  the  point  en- 


Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 


This  very  charming  and  capable  lady 
who  is  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Music  Elducators  Association  is  Frances 
Hill  Lynch.  She  Is  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  enriching  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people,  as  the  Supervisor 
of  Vocal  Music  In  the  schools  of  Sumter, 
.South  Carolina. 


Francai  Hill  Lynch,  Sumfar,  South  Carolina 

She  received  her  B.S.  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  from  Wlnthrop  College  at  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina.  Her  M.A.  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  was  received  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  She  ma¬ 
jored  in  Piano  and  Voice. 

Her  professional  teaching  experience 
qualifies  her  as  a  versatile  consultant  in 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  Balanced 
School  Music  Program.  She  directed  the 
band  and  chorus  at  the  Junior  High  School 


tirely.  It’s  all  very  well  for  Alan 
Ladd  to  mutter,  through  clenched 
teeth,  ominous  threats.  But,  except 
for  such  a  ganster  role,  one  must  part 
one’s  teeth,  and  use  the  facial  muscles, 
to  add  expression  to  speech. 

The  same  goes  for  singing.  Train 
your  singers  to  look  as  If  they  mean 
what  they  sing.  Don’t  let  those  young 
faces  sag  Into  a  meaningless  mask. 
Don’t  over-exaggerate,  of  course.  But 
mobile  lips,  expressive  eyes,  and — yes 
— teeth  far  enough  apart  to  let  the 
throat  remain  open,  will  add  meaning 
to  the  music  that  they  sing. 

Getting  Jaws  apart  may  not  offer  a 
panacea  for  all  singing  difficulties.  But 
I  have  seen  such  amazing  results  from 
singers  of  all  ages,  that  It  may  al¬ 
most  be  considered  one.  Certainly,  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  points  of 
tone  production,  and  Is  a  time-saver. 
Most  emphatically,  if  you’re  going  to 
sing,  your  jaws  must  be  apart. 


at  Wardlaw,  South  Carolina,  directed  the 
Senior  High  School  Choir  at  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  and  taught  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Wlnthrop  College.  She  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  three  echelons  of  music  edu¬ 
cation. 

She  is  very  busy  now  in  the  important 
work  of  training  elementary  grade  teach¬ 
ers  to  take  music  into  their  classrooms. 
Through  this  type  of  training  she  feel.<i 
that  the  teachers  are  receiving  training 
that  might  well  have  been  included  In 
their  college  curriculum,  though  it  seems 
to  mean  much  more  to  them  now. 

In  closing  this  salute  to  a  wonderful 
lady  and  a  progressively-minded  music  ed¬ 
ucator,  the  editor  would  like  to  quote  one 
of  her  statements  that  shows  the  under¬ 
standing  philosophy  and  dynamic  person¬ 
ality  that  has  made  her  an  "Eminent  Lady 
of  the  Podium.” 

“My  first  love  remains  the  high  school 
student.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  high 
school  choir,  with  proper  guidance,  can  do 
Just  about  anything!  I  love  ’em! 

"They  have  minds  of  their  own,  but 
they  are  open  minds.  A  few  years  ago  I 
decided  to  use  Bach's  ‘Sheep  May  Safely 
Grase'  on  a  concert.  Well,  most  high 
.school  teachers  know  that  this  old  boy 
sometimes  takes  a  bit  of  selling.  I  pas.sed 
out  the  copies,  in  the  Galaxy  edition  which, 
some  of  you  remember,  has  a  picture  of 
a  real  'sour-puss'  Bach  on  the  cover.  One 
look  and  the  boys  began  to  groan,  ‘We’re 
not  going  to  sing  THIS  thing  on  our  con¬ 
cert,  are  we?* 

“What  I  loved  about  those  kids  wa.« 
that  a  week  later  when  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  music  began  to  take  hold, 
the  loudest  groaner  said,  ‘I  didn’t  think 
I’d  like  this,  but  I  like  It  better  than  the 
Gershwin,  now.’  (We  were  using  ‘I  Got 
Rhythm’  on  the  same  program.)” 
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President  lones'  CBNA  Message 


Prendent  Truman* $  Annued 
Munc  Week  Letter 


Bruce  Jones  of  L.S.U,  \  Southwestern  Div.  Picks 
Is  New  CBDNA  President  \  Officers  for  2  Years 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WXSHINOrON 

March  2,  1951 


Dear  Mr.  Rivers: 

I  want  your  Committee  to  know 
how  pleased  I  am  about  your  fine  work 
in  promoting  public  participation  and 
enjoyment  of  music.  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  slogan  which  you 
have  adopted:  “Enrich  Your  Living 
Through  Music.” 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
help  in  developing  music  programs 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  and  also  for  industrial  work¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  the  defense 
effort.  You  are  also  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
American  composers. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
year’s  observance  of  Music  Week  and 
greetings  to  all  of  the  organizations 
and  individuals  participating  in  this 
effort. 

This  cooperative  activity  for  the 
cultural  development  of  our  people' is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  America. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Truman 


Bam  Band  from  Dixon,  Cal. 
Tops  in  Upper  Bay  Area 

The  Dixon  California  High  Schooi  Band 
symbol  is  the  ram  (students  say,  “what 
am”).  The  student  body  membership  of 
165  Is  mighty  proud  of  its  band.  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  concert  and  march¬ 
ing  bands  in  the  upper  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  near  the  state  capitol,  Sacramento,  i 


Mr.  Jones  is  Oircefor  of  Band,,  touisi- 
ono  State  Univmruty,  Baton  Rouge. 

The  College  Band 
Directors  of  America  are  a 
progressive  and  dynamic 
group— progressive  in  their 
Individual  contributions  to 
American  music  and 
dynamic  In  the  collective 
progress  made  through  our 
National  Association. 

In  1941,  we  organised 
ourselves  nationally,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  six 
of  our  outstanding  men,  the 
Association  has  grown 
remarkably  In  effectiveness 
both  to  Its  membership  and 
to  all  the  Interests  which  It 
serves. 

The  College  band, 
standing  at  the  pinnacle  of 
the  school  band  program, 
must  exemplify  the  highest 
standards  of  band  perform¬ 
ance  and  organisation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  clearly 
mark  the  way  which  others 
may  follow  to  achieve  their 
highest  level  of  excellence. 

Therefore,  to  be 
President  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National 
Association  Is,  to  me,  the 
highest  honor,  the  greatest 
challenge  I  have  ever 
received. 

L  Bruce  Jones 

President 


<5eraid  Whitney  of  Tuisa  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Conference.  Other  officers  include 
Miss  Alice  Gallup,  4921  Main  street,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  member  at  large  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  a  2-year  term,  and  J.  J. 
Weigand,  Kansas  State  College,  board 
member  at  large  for  a  4-year  term. 


With  their  repertoire  including  compo¬ 
sitions  ranging  from  classical  numbers 
to  popular  tunes,  the  newly  formed  Dow¬ 
ney,  California,  Boys’  Chorus  of  75  pre- 
teenage  voices  has  begun  rehearsals.  ’The 
boys  will  make  their  musical  debut  at  a 
Kiwanis  convention  in  San  Diego. 

The  chorus  consists  of  boys  from  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  in  the  Dow¬ 
ney  school  district.  Members  were  chosen 
after  tryouts  conducted  by  William  Hol¬ 
lenbeck,  who  will  direct  the  group. 
Hollenbeck  is  the  director  of  the  Loyola 
University  and  Woodbury  College  cho¬ 
ruses,  and  is  a  staff  choral  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Music. 

The  chorus  has  been  organized  a.s  a 
YMCA  boys’  club  and  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  YMCA  and  the  Downey  Kiwanis 
Club.  Don  Ferguson,  a  past  Downey  Y 
Boy  of  the  Tear,  will  be  accompanist  for 
the  group  and  will  act  as  Y  leader  and 
business  manager. 

A  committee  consisting  of  parents  rep¬ 
resenting  the  elementary  schools  in  Dow¬ 
ney  will  assist  in  directing  the  activities 
of  the  chorus.  *1116  committee  members 
are  Mrs.  C.  D.  Woodworth,  Old  River 
School ;  Mrs.  Vernon  Young.s,  Alameda 
.School :  Mrs.  J.  N.  Anderson,  Rio  Hondo 
'  School,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Todd,  Downey 
I  Elementary  School.  , 


Downey,  California,  Forms 
7S-Voice  Boys*  Chorus 


Thouok  there  ere  only  350  students  In  the  hi9h  school  et  Phillips,  Teias,  they  maintein  a  beautifully  disciplined  90-piece  concert  and 
marcnin9  band.  Director  Roy  L  Robbins  led  the  9roup  throu9h  a  First  Division  ratin9  in  both  concert  and  marchin9  at  tha  Texas  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Lea9ue  contest,  hdany  of  their  soloists  and  ensembles  are  consistent  winners. 
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Memphis  Band  Completes  700  Mile  Tour 


This  tfafe  champion  band  from  Mamphit,  Tannettaa,  has  just  comsiafad  a  700>mila  concart  four.  Callad  fha  Chritfian  Brofhart  Con- 
cart  Band,  they  delighted  audiences  from  Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ralph  Hale,  President  of  the  West  Tennessee 

Music  Educators  Association  is  the  director  of  this  fine  group. 


The  Concert  Band  of  Christian  Brothers 
College  of  Memphis  has  just  completed  a 
700-miIe  concert  tour.  This  excellent  hi^h 
school  band  won  high  praise  from  enthusi¬ 
astic  audiences  along  the  route,  which 
included  towns  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
This  is  the  first  year  the  band  has  toured 
Tennessee. 

There  are  forty-five  members  in  the 
band,  all  boys.  Reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state,  the  band  has  establi.shed 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
mid-South.  The  band  has  won  First  Di¬ 
vision  in  district  contests  every  year  since 
1945.  Last  year  the  hand  won  First  Divi¬ 
sion  honors  in  the  State  contest.  In  solo 
and  ensemble  events  it  has  also  done  well. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  band  has 
won  75  first  divisions  and  29  second  divi¬ 
sions,  bringing  in  a  total  of  208  medals. 
Constant  requests  are  made  for  the  band's 
services  at  civic  events  through  the  year. 


Sam  Zarilla,  first  trumpet  in  tha 
Cbristian  Brotbars  Concart  Band  was 
ona  of  the  featured  soloists  with  tha 
band  whan  it  appeared  on  tour. 

The  director  of  the  band  is  Ralph  Hale, 
president  of  the  West  Tennessee  Music 
Educators  Association,  and  president  of 
the  Music  Camp  of  the  Ocarks.  The  band 
moderator  is  Brother  Bernard,  and  the 
chaperone  is  Mrs.  Phina  Spain. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  contest  judges 
have  had  to  say  about  the  Christian 
Brothers  Band : 

Nila  Hovey,  Arthur  Jordan  Conserva¬ 


tory  of  Music,  Indianapolis — “A  fine  band 
with  a  fine  director.  Much  more  carefully 
routined  than  most  high  school  bands." 

Clifford  P.  LJllya,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan — "The  players  seem  to  sense  the 
musical  and  dramatic  qualities,  and  re¬ 
spond  to  the  music.  Fine  job." 

Hugh  Gunderson,  Western  Kentucky, 
Bowling  Green — “This  is  obviously  a  good, 
cooperative  group  of  students,  and  an 
all-male  group  has  a  bit  more  stamina 
than  a  mixed  group.  It  is  expected  to 
play  with  a  little  more  mature  style,  and 
you  do.  Pine  work  !" 

Harold  Bachman,  University  of  Florida 
— "A  small  band,  but  it  plays  with  firm 
tones  and  good  resonance.  Numbers 
played  accurately  and  with  spirit.  This 
was  a  stirring  performance.” 

Dick  Brittain,  VanderCook  College  of 
Music,  Chicago — “Band  is  getting  fine 
training,  and  group  is  doing  superior  work. 
Good  style,  tone,  and  balance.  All  should 
be  very  proud  to  be  members  of  this 
band.” 

Hat  Bergan,  Supervi.sor  of  Music,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan — "Exc^lent  precision.  You 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  a  fine 
piece  of  work.  Your  band  can  be  rated 
with  the  best  anywhere.” 

Donald  I.  Moore,  Baylor  University — 
“Bravo ! !  Congratulations  on  a  very  in¬ 
spiring  performance !  Your  band  plays 
with  finesse  and  a  sense  of  the  dramatic 
that  is  unusual  for  high  school  players. 
It  is  really  a  musical  organisation,  and  I 
am  doubly  happy  that  I  can  say  so  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Congratulations  to 
Christian  Brothers  College  for  supporting 
such  a  group,  and  may  it  grow — and  grow 
— and  grow!” 

Though  the  five-day  trip  included  six 
concerts,  the  band  still  had  time  to  stop 
at  beauty  spots  along  the  beautiful  high¬ 
ways  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Concert  numbers  ranged  from  Colby’s 
"Headlines”  to  Yoder's  fine  arrangement 
of  “Dry  Bones.”  Sam  Zerilla  thrilled  the 
audiences  as  he  hit  every  high  note  of 
Del  Staiger's  trumpet  arrangement  of  the 
"Carnival  of  Venice."  Pete  Avlotti  had 
the  people  jumping  to  his  "Swingtime” 
on  the  trap  drums,  while  J.  C.  Johnston 
and  Joe  Pless  were  acclaimed  as  they 


performed  Harold  Walter's  “Capricious 
Aloysius.” 

Director  Hale  hopes  to  make  the  tour 
an  annual  event  for  this  school.  When 
the  boys  arrived  home,  they  all  agreed 
it  was  the  finest  experience  they  had  ever 
enjoyed. 


Pete  Aviotti,  featured  drummer  with 
tha  Band,  it  making  a  fina  name  for 
himtalf  in  tha  profattional  world. 


Portrait  of  Hcnrding 

Unveiled  at  U,  of  III. 


A  portrait  of  Director  Emeritus  A.  Aus¬ 
tin  Harding,  who  headed  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  bands  for  41  outstanding  years,  was 
unveiled  Mar.  20  and  21  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  internationally  famous  Concert 
Band  presented  its  61st  anniversary  con¬ 
cert 

The  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  alumni  of  the  band.  The 
concert  was  played  twice  because  the 
University  auditorium  would  not  accom¬ 
modate  at  one  sitting  all  who  wanted  to 
attend. 

Director  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Harding  in  1948  directed  the  con¬ 
certs,  which  are  a  part  of  the  University’s 
fourth  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Arts,  continuing  through  March  and  April. 
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Monmouth,  III.,  Band  Ha$ 
Buay  Spring  Workout 

Monmouth  High  School's  Symphonic 
Band,  lonr  one  of  the  outstanding  school 
bands  In  Illinois,  oi>ened  its  usually  busy 
spring  concert  season  with  a  home  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  Monmouth  school  stu¬ 
dent  body  on  March  2.  The  band's  annual 
Spring  Concert  for  the  Monmouth  adult 
public  was  presented  on  March  13,  with 
116  student  musicians  playing.  For  the 
Spring  Concert  Marimba  Soloist  Connie 
Olson  was  a  featured  artist,  and  the 
Monmouth  all-city  Grade  School  Band  also 
took  part  In  the  program. 

The  Band  was  selected  to  perform  at 
the  annua!  Blaster  Morning  Sunrise  Service 
at  Wharton  Field  House  In  Moline  on 
March  2S,  with  four  choirs  and  four  brass 
quartets  from  the  quad-cities  area  helping 
to  provide  the  musical  background  for 
this  impressive  service. 

On  Friday,  April  13,  another  big  band 
event  was  scheduled  in  the  Monmouth 
Oynmasius  when  the  bands  from  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kewanee  and  Monmouth  were  to 
combine  for  their  Tri-School  Band  Fes¬ 
tival  with  bandmasters  E.  W.  Lants  of 
Oalesburg,  L.  Bert  of  Kewanee,  and  Lester 
S.  Munneke  of  Monmouth  conducting. 

The  Monmouth  band  enters  contests  bi¬ 
ennially,  making  a  tour  on  the  alternate 
years,  so  the  Monmouth  group  hopes  to 
take  part  in  the  district  and  state  band 
contests  in  April.  Monmouth  won  top 
honors  in  the  state  band  contests  in  1947 
and  again  in  1949. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  School  will  conduct  its  regular 
Summer  Music  Workshop  for  both  grade 
school  and  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  playera  Lester  S.  Munneke  and 
Harry  G.  Keller  are  the  music  directors 
in  Monmouth  High  School,  and  they  en¬ 
joy  the  fine  support  of  Supt.  Paul  M 
Crafton  and  Principal  Joseph  Dixson. 


Louisiana  State  Supt. 

Issues  New  Music  Guide 


Shelby  M.  Jackson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  708,  *‘A  Program  of  Music 
Education  for  Louisiana  Schools.”  This 
very  comprehensive  and  attractively  pre¬ 
pared  guide  was  written  by  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 


Punchess,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  and 
his  very  able  assistant,  Winston  Hilton. 
Mr.  .1.  B.  Robertson,  Director  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education,  directed 
the  preparation. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  music  as  a  means  of  giving 
every  child  a  fuller  and  richer  life.  He 
has  this  to  say  about  music  In  the  schools 
of  Louisiana: 

"It  is  Important  that  the  music  educa¬ 
tion  program  be  understood  both  from  the 
-standpoint  of  the  subject  itself  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  relationship  within 
the  entire  educational  program.  Many 
teachers  throughout  the  state  have  given 
this  subject  their  serious  consideration 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  this  bulletin 
is  the  result  of  their  efforts  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  used  as  a  guide  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
situation. 

"It  is  our  desire  to  have  music  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  and,  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  this  about,  we  invite  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  and  cooperation  of  everyone 
concerned.” 

For  further  Information  regarding  this 
modern  approach  to  developing  a  school 
music  curriculum,  write  to  Dr.  Funchess 
at  Baton  Rouge. 


New  ABA  President, 

Earl  D,  Irons  of  Texas 

The  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion's  new  slate  of  officers  elected  for  the 
1951-52  year  at  the  annual  convention 
held  rec'itly  In  the  nation’s  capitol :  Pres¬ 
ident,  Earl  D.  Irons,  Band  Director,  Ar¬ 
lington  State  College,  Arlington,  Texas ; 
Vice-President,  William  D.  Revelli,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Bands,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  Secretary,  Glenn  Cliffe 
Bainum,  Director  of  Bands,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois.  Board 
of  Directors :  Harold  B.  Bachman,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Bands,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida ;  James  C.  Harper, 
Band  Director,  Lenoir  High  School,  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina;  William  Santelmann, 
Leader,  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Raymond  P.  Dvorek,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin ;  and  Milburn  E.  Carey,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Phillips  University  Band,  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


Dixieland  Music  Proves 

Aid  to  Faster  Reading 

Some  persons  read  faster  when  there  la 
Dixieland  music  in  the  background,  Mur¬ 
ray  S.  Fleischer  has  reported  after  a 
controlled  study  of  the  effects  of  music 
on  reading  undertaken  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University. 

However,  he  learned  that  most  non¬ 
vocal  music  has  no  significance  effect  on 
the  rate  of  reading  and  reading  compre¬ 
hension. 

The  research  was  reported  in  a  master’s 
thesis. 

Mr.  Fleischer  conducted  his  study  with 
the  cooperation  of  208  students  In  intro¬ 
ductory  psychology  classes.  They  were 
divided  into  five  groups  of  about  40  per¬ 
sons  each. 

For  30  minutes,  each  of  four  experi¬ 
mental  groups  heard  either  classical,  pop¬ 
ular,  seml-cIasslcal  or  Jazz  music.  The 
fifth  group  was  a  control  group,  which 
did  the  reading  under  normal  classroom 
conditions. 

The  students  were  not  Informed  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Fleischer  found  no  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  rate  of  reading 
and  reading  comprehension  between  any 
two  groups. 

Most  study  experts  opi>ose  the  use  of 
non-vocal  music  as  a  background  for 
study. 

Though  the  group  hearing  Jazz  read 
slightly  faster,  the  comprehension  score 
was  lower.  Mr.  Fleischer  suggested  that 
the  marked  syncopated  rhythm  of  that 
type  music  might  account  in  part  for 
the  slight  difference. 

In  his  study  Mr.  Fleischer  found  that 
both  rate  of  reading  and  reading  compre¬ 
hension  did  not  differ  significantly  for 
students  with  different  levels  of  intelli¬ 
gence  reading  under  the  influence  of 
music. 

Most  individuals  with  musical  training 
obtained  slightly  lower  comprehension 
scores. 


Wis.  ** School  of  the  AiV” 
Attracts  16,000  Students 

Madi.<ion,  Wis. — This  year’s  schedule  for 
the  informal  School  of  the  Air^sings  which 
yearly  attract  some  16,000  Wisconsin  boys 
and  girUs  has  been  announced  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  H.  B.  McCarty  is 
the  director  of  the  School  of  the  Air. 

These  regional  festivals  climax  a  year 
of  radio  singing  lessons  known  as  "Jour¬ 
neys  in  Music  Land.”  The  program  is  now 
in  its  twentieth  year  on  the  state  radio 
stations.  The  lessons  are  broadcast  to 
Wisconsin  schools  by  Professor  E.  B.  Gor¬ 
don,  nationally-known  music  educator  and 
pioneer  radio  teacher,  whose  goal  is,  "to 
Introduce  all  youngsters  of  the  state  to 
good  music  which  they  can  enjoy  all  their 
lives.” 

Among  the  songs  he  has  been  teaching 
them  this  year  are  melodies  chosen  from 
the  works  of  such  master  composers  as 
Brahms  and  Schubert,  as  well  as  folk 
songs  from  Mexico,  England,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  America.  Many  of  these  will 
be  Included  on  the  festival  program. 

The  festival  in  each  community  has 
been  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  county  superintendents  of  schools. 


This  good  looking  band  it  made  up  of  sfudants  from  fha  Enfiald,  IHinoit,  Community 
High  School.  Tha  majority  of  thasa  young  musicians  play  two  and  thraa  instrumants, 
including  piano  and  string  instrumants.  Two  faadar  bands,  ona  in  tha  country,  and  ono 
in  Enfiald,  help  to  make  this  band  ona  of  tha  bast  in  thair  part  of  tha  state.  Mr.  Harry 
Goibal  it  thair  enthusiastic  director. 
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Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  Band 
to  Play  Host  to  1,000 


The  members  of  the  Big  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan,  High  School  Band  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  May  when  they  will  play 
host  to  1,000  visiting  bandsmen  during 
the  Annual  Massed  Band  Festival.  Dr. 
William  D.  Revelli  from  the  University 
of  Michigan's  famed  band  will  direct  this 
flne  group,  representing  some  twenty  odd 
cities. 

The  Big  Rapids  Band  boasts  a  concert 
band  membership  of  65  and  a  marching 
band  of  85,  all  this  from  a  class  B  school 
enrollment  of  650  students. 

A  very  flne  vocal  department  has  a 
girls’  glee  club  of  100  members  and  an 
a  capella  choir  of  40  boys  and  girls. 

The  director  of  this  outstanding  music 
program  is  Mr.  Aldie  D.  Long. 


Boston  Glee  Club  Tour  to 
N.  E.  Air  Force  Bases 


"Music  for  the  Men  Who  Fly”  was  the 
aim  of  60  Boston  University  students, 
members  of  the  University's  combined 
men’s  and  girls’  club,  who  visited  six 
Air  Force  bases  in  Northeastern  United 
States,  in  a  10-day,  2,000-mile  concert 
tour. 

Directed  by  Dr.  James  Houghton,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  University  chorus,  the  com¬ 
bined  voices  presented  programs  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  by  outstanding  classical 
and  modern  composers,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Major  General  Charles  I.  Car¬ 
penter,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains,  with 
the  aid  of  chaplains  at  each  of  the  bases. 

The  Boston  University  Glee  Clubs  have 
given  many  concerts  in  and  around  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  each  year  during  the  spring 
conduct  a  2,000-mile  concert  tour. 


Port  Arthur,  Texas,  Band 
Portrays  T  mes  in  Color 


O.  L.  (Pop)  Lanta’  opinion  of  his  1951 
high  school  band  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
was  Justifled  to  the  nth  degree  at  the 
recent  performance  given  by  the  Maroon 
and  Gold  players  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
high  school.  And  to  top  It  all,  their 
rendition  of  Weeks’  “Gypsy  Queen,"  which 
none  of  them  had  ever  laid  eyes  on  be¬ 
fore,  was  done  with  an  ease  and  perform¬ 
ance  that  caused  continued  applause  from 
the  audience.  Of  course,  the  director 
might  be  prejudiced,  but  he  is  of  the 
belief  that  this  year’s  band  is  musically 
superior  to  previous  groups. 

An  innovation  in  this  year’s  concert  was 
the  color  symphonette,  developed  by  lAnts, 
with  the  assistance  of  George  Spooner, 
photographer.  During  this  part  of  the 
program,  the  audience  was  able  to  see 
the  deflnite  musical  sounds  flashed  on 
the  screen  as  the  band  played,  with  a 
deflnite  color  for  each  of  the  different 
types  of  instruments. 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
offlclal  song,  "The  Old  Maroon  and  Gold." 

A  highlight  of  the  evening’s  presenta¬ 
tion  was  the  band’s  gift,  a  record  player, 
to  LiSPts.  The  gift  was  presented  by 
Merrel  Gaines,  band  president. 


Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 


by  WIs  Richard 


The  20  Year  Club  is  the  offlclal  Alumni 
■  irganlsation  of  the  National  Music  Camp. 
Many  of  you  are  perhaps,  wondering 
what  objectives  the  Club  is  founded  to 
serve.  Here  they  are,  taken  from  the 
pro|>osed  constitution  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  membership  at  their  next  annual 
meeting  during  the  1951  ’’Pilgrimage’*. 

To  promote  good  will  and  recognition 
toward  the  National  Music  Camp.  To 
participate  actively  in  maintaining  the 
high  standards  of  the  National  Music 
('amp  organisations.  To  promote  fellow- 
.•<hip  among  former  Campers  and  sup- 
iiorters  of  the  Camp.  To  stimulate  interest 
in  the  National  Music  Camp  among  qual¬ 
ified  students  In  Schools  and  Colleges.  To 
seek  and  recommend  to  the  Camp  adminis¬ 
tration  outstandingly  talented  students 
for  Camp  scholarships,  particularly  for 
players  of  instruments  needed  to  complete 
the  instrumental  balance  of  the  Camp 
organisation  as  follows;  string  bass,  bas¬ 
soon,  tuba,  alto  and  bass  clarinet,  harp, 
viola,  French  horn  and  oboe.  To  encourage 
whenever  iwsslble,  service  clubs,  P.T.A.’s 
and  other  organisations  to  provide  full  or 
partial  scholarships  to  deserving  students. 
To  develop  an  endowment  fund  to  provide 
.scholarships  for  worthy  students.  To  pro¬ 
mote  an  annual  ’’Pilgrimage"  of  its  mem- 
i>er8  back  to  Interlochen  on  the  sixth 
weekend  of  the  Camp  session.  The  fore-  ; 
.toing  are  all  worthy  objectives  and  are  | 
most  certain  to  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  members. 


I  member  if  you  attended  Camp  at  any 
summer  and  you  are  of  college  age  or 
older.  Associate  membership  is  also  open 
to  present  and  former  staff  members  and 
to  former  participants  and  committee 
members  of  the  National  high  School  Or¬ 
chestras  of  1926-’27  and  '28.  Annual  dues 
.-ire  three  dollars.  Patron  membership  is 
open  to  individuals,  organisations,  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  business  Arms  wishing  to  con¬ 
tribute  five  dollars  or  more. 

Tour  Secretary-Treasurer  is  located  at 
Hartland,  Michigan  where  he  receives  two 
mail  deliveries  daily  .  .  .  one  from  the 
east  and  another  from  the  west.  Sure  .  .  . 
Hartland  is  on  the  map  (Michigan)  and 
is  the  educational  center  of  the  well- 
known  Hartland  Area  Project.  You  will 
receive  a  receipted  membership  card  after 
paying  your  duea  Copies  of  the  proposed 
constitution  wilt  soon  be  mailed  to  all 
members. 

It  was  good  to  hear  from  Maretta  Mar- 
tinek  Warner  '29,  '30,  recently.  She  is 
now  located  at  Charleston,  Illinois,  where 
her  husband  teaches  String  work  and 
theory  and  conducts  the  orchestra  at 
Kastern  Illinois  State  College.  Maretta 
thinks  that  the  annual  "Pilgrimage”  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  create  interest 
and  also  give  the  Campers  a  chance  to 
.see  what  tremendous  expansion  has  taken 
place  at  Camp.  Her  address  is  Apt.  29A. 
I'ampus  City,  Charleston,  Ill.  if  you  care 
to  write  to  her.  She  had  many  friends  at 
('amp  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan 

Next  month  we  hope  to  report  on  the 
.VMC  dinner  s|>onsored  by  the  Club.  Thi.s 
I  will  take  place  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
I  April  9. 


Pilgrimags  to  Interlochen 
August  3.  4.  5.  1951 


"How  may  I  become  a  member  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  organisation,  you  ask"? 
To  become  an  active  member  of  the  Club 
you  must  have  attended  the  Camp  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  and  pay  the  annual 
dues  of  two  dollars.  (’Suppose  I  do  not 
qualify  for  active  membership,  what 
then?"  You  may  become  an  associate 


Addreu  ell  correspondence  for  this  column 
to:  Winchester  Richard,  Secretary  and  Trea¬ 
surer,  20  Year  Club,  Hartland  Music  Project, 
Hartland,  Michigan. 


Send  Your  Soloist  Pictures 
to  the  SM  Editor-- 
News  Wefcom*  Toe 
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This  excellent  Turners  Falls  high  school  band  is  from  Montague,  Massachusetts.  The 
director,  Mr.  Benjamin  Weiner,  is  very  proud  of  this  band,  which  comet  from  a 
school  with  an  enrollment  of  only  395.  The  school  officials  plus  the  town  people 
cooperated  to  meke  this  one  of  the  finest  bands  in  the  New  England  States  territory. 

An  elementary  band  of  55  pieces  it  a  good  feeder. 


Baton  Twirling 

/or  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 


Baton  Twirling  Queen 
of  America  to  be  Picked 
April  27th — Velier 


Final  preparations  are  almost  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  gigantic  “BATOX  TWIRL¬ 
ING  QUEEN  OF  AMERICA”  twirling 
contest  to  be  held  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
on  April  27th.  Last  year’s  contest  which 
was  held  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  attracted  top 
twirlers  from  all  over  the  nation  and  the 
same  interest  is  anticipated  for  this  year, 
according  to  reports  received  from  May¬ 
nard  Velier,  General  Chairman  of  the 
event.  There  will  be  cash  prizes,  trophies 
and  medals  awarded  to  the  winners  of 
this  highest  honor  in  twirling  in  the  land ! 
The  winner  will  receive  National  Pub¬ 
licity  !  Finest  judges  available  have  been 
secured  to  judge  and  a  good  authentic 
score  sheet,  sanctioned  by  the  IBTF,  will 
be  used  to  give  both  the  twirler  and  the 
judge  a  fair  break !  This  score  sheet  has 
been  sanctioned  by  authorities  on  twirling 
and  has  been  adopted  by  many  leading 
contest  chairmen. 

The  contest  will  feature  several  classes 
for  contestants  including  a  contest  for 
boys,  a  two  baton  contest  and  a  team 
contest  comprised  of  three  or  more  twirl¬ 
ers.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  variety 
and  presentation  and  showmanship  In  the 
team  contests.  Contestants  in  the  team 
entries  will  be  able  to  go  "all  out” !  Both 
the  two  baton  contest  and  the  team  con¬ 
test  are  new  features  added  to  give  con¬ 
testants  a  chance  to  express  their  twirling 
ability  in  a  broader  field.  Preparations 
will  be  made  for  free  housing  to  as  many 
contestants  only,  as  possible.  A  welcom¬ 
ing  free  breakfast  will  start  the  festivities 
on  the  morning  of  April  27th.  All  Park¬ 
ersburg  welcomes  you  to  attend  the  twirl¬ 
ing  contest  where  the  East  Meets  the 
West  in  a  Real  Twirling  Jamboree ! 
W.  Va.  will  also  hold  their  State  school 
twirling  contest  along  with  the  above 
twirling  festivities  and  will  select  the 
State  Champion.  There  will  be  a  late 
afternoon  parade  in  which  contestants 
may  march  or  ride  if  they  so  desire ! 

The  finals  In  the  Queen  Contest  will 
be  held  in  the  evening  in  conjunction 
with  an  elaborate  “Mid  Eastern  'Twilight 
Music  Festival.”  Along  with  man.v  fea¬ 
tures  there  will  be  1,000  school  musicians 
playing  spirited  music  on  the  show  with 
other  outstanding  drum  corps,  etc.  This 
outstanding  feature  of  twirling  and  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment  is  being  held  early 
this  year  so  as  to  cooperate  with  the 
many  other  fine  competitions  and  festivals 
that  will  be  held  during  the  summer 
season. 

The  Majorette  Queen  of  America  will 
be  crowned  In  all  glory  during  the  eve¬ 
ning  spectacle.  For  more  details  on  this 
glorious  day  of  twirling  and  night  of  mu¬ 
sical  thrills,  write  for  a  brochure  to  May¬ 
nard  Velier.  118  E.  7th  St..  Oil  City,  Pa. 

The  day's  feature  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Parkersburg  Post  No.  19  AM  VETS.  See 
you  In  Parkersburg  on  April  27th ! 


Ssntailon  of  the  West  coast,  sight 
year  old  Billie  Lee  Westcott,  Seattle, 
Washington,  is  giving  older  major¬ 
ettes  a  "run  for  the  money."  Al¬ 
though  she  has  bean  twirling  just  one 
year  she  has  already  won  three  tro¬ 
phies,  one  plaque  and  three  medals. 
She  was  taught  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
by  Elaine  Harris  Wright,  also  of 
Seattle. 


U,  of  Michigan  to  Sponaor 
Drum  Major  Conteat 

The  University  of  Michigan  Bands,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  better  marching 
bands  and  band  leadership,  will  sponsor 
their  Third  Annual  National  Drum  Major 
Contest,  June  2,  1951,  at  Ferry  Field  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  create  interest 
in  drum  majoring,  especially  for  male 
participants. 

Trophy  awards  will  be  presented  to  the 
outstanding  participants  in  each  cla.s8ifi- 
cation.  There  shall  be  five  divisions :  I — 
Superior  ;  II — Excellent ;  III — Good ;  IV — 
Fair;  and  V — Below  Average. 

The  contest  fee  will  be  21.00,  and  entries 
must  be  post-marked  not  later  than  May 
19.  For  further  information  and  entry 
blanks,  write :  Jack  K.  I^ee,  Chairman, 
National  Drum  Major  Contest,  University 
of  Michigan  Bands,  Harris  Hall,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Deadline  for  Entries 
in  "Most  Beautiful 
Baton  Twirler  in 
America"  Contest 
May  15th 


Four  Ways  To  Improve 

Your  Twirling 

BUT  FAST 

By  Roger  L.  Lee, 

National  Counselor — NBTA 
Guest  Editor — ^This  Month 

Many  twirlers  have  asked  me  how  they 
can  improve  their  twirling  so  they  might 
have  a  better  chance  of  winning  the  ma¬ 
jor  twirling  competitions. 

Without  developing  more  spectacular 
and  difficult  tricks,  these  twirlers  could 
help  themselves  immensely  by  first  cor¬ 
recting  several  common  faults  that  are 
often  neglected.  After  correcting  these 
faults  the  twirlers  should  then  think 
about  developing  the  more  spectacular 
tricks. 

Here  are  four  convmon  faults  that 
should  be  corrected :  ( 1 )  When  doing 

horizontal  movements  be  sure  the  baton 
is  horizontal  or  parallel  with  the  ground. 
When  doing  vertical  movements  be  sure 
the  baton  is  perpendicular  with  the 
ground.  Otherwise  the  twirling  picture  or 
pattern  looks  lopsided  or  out-of-balance. 
Many  twirlers  never  overcome  this ;  their 
baton  is  never  quite  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical  but  half  way  between. 

(2)  When  doing  leg  hops,  jumps  or 
passing  the  baton  around  the  legs,  he 
.sure  the  leg  which  is  off  the  ground  is 
extended  gracefully  with  the  toe  points. 
Don't  hold  the  leg  stiff ;  neither  should 
the  leg  be  bent..  Strike  that  happy  me¬ 
dium  which  places  the  body  and  legs  in 
a  graceful  position.  Did  you  ever  notice 
a  ballet  dancer  execute  a  leap  or  a  jump? 
Their  legs  are  never  stiff,  neither  are 
they  bent  —  so  It  should  be  in  baton 
twirling. 

(3)  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
hand  and  arm  not  in  u.se.  Do  not  let  the 
arm  simply  hang  idly  at  the  side.  If  you 
use  the  mid-western  style,  be  sure  to  pose 
the  arm  by  extending  it  gracefully  to  the 
side,  with  the  forearm  pointing  upward, 
fingers  gracefully  relaxed.  If  you  use  the 
eastern  style  be  sure  the  hand  is  on  the 
hip.  fingers  to  the  front,  thumb  to  the 
back.  Be  careful  not  to  place  the  hand 
too  high  on  the  hip.  otherwi.se  the  arm 
wiil  appear  awkward. 

(4)  Now  —  a  tip  for  all  twirlers. 
Don’t  watch  your  baton  con.stantly  on  a 
throw.  Practice  the  following:  Throw, 
look  straight  ahead, — count  one.  look  up 
and  catch.  After  ma-stering  thl.s,  throw, — 
look  straight  ahead, — count  one. — two. — 
look  up  and  catch  the  baton.  After  mas¬ 
tering  this,  throw,  look  straight  ahead, 
count  one, — two, — three. — look  up  and 
catch  the  baton.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  easily  you  can  master  this.  After 
counting  one,  two.  three  you  will  still 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  catch. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 

A  LESSON  WITH  DOM 
★ 


WHAT  ABOUT  THAT  OCCASIONAL  I 
DROP?  We  *11  make  them  and  are 
bound  to  continue  to  make  them  thue 
we  muat  be  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 
If  we  make  the  drop  during  a  conteet  wo 
must  remember  to:  (1)  Make  faet  recov¬ 
ery,  (2)  repeat  trick  droM>ed  on  and  (S) 
imlle — never  expreee  dieguet. 

If  we  make  the  drop  during  a  "ebow" 
performance  or  a  parade  a  tricky  recov¬ 
ery  will  not  only  cover  up  your  drop  to 
aonte  extent  but  even  bring  a  round  of 
applause  from  the  spectators.  Those  who 
are  acrobatically  inclined  can  do  a  cart¬ 
wheel  pick  up  as  shown  in  illustration 
(1). 

CARTWHEEL  PICK-Uf 

Do  a  cartwheel  on  the  left  hand  and 
pick-up  with  the  right.  The  illustration 
is  almost  self-explanatory. 


KICK-UP— PICK-UP 

This  one  always  makes  a  hit,  if  not 
used  too  much.  As  shown  in  Illustration 
(2),  roll  baton  onto  top  of  right  Instep, 
using  the  heel  of  the  left  foot  Three- 
quarters  of  the  baton  should  be  to  the 
right  of  your  foot  Shown  is  the  ball  to 
the  left  style  which  is  easier  than  if  the 
ball  were  to  the  right  however  it  can  be 
done  either  way. 

Now  slide  your  foot  to  the  rear  and 
right  a  few  Inches,  bend  right  knee  a 
little  forward  and  to  the  left  and  kick 
foot  up  to  the  side— flipping  the  baton  high 
into  the  air.  Either  a  right  or  left  hand 
catch  can  be  made. 

This  recovery  will  require  much  prac¬ 
tice  and  is  to  be  considered  an  advanced 
trick.  At  first  you  will  lack  control  but 
with  constant  practice  the  KICK-UP — 
PICK-UP  can  become  your  •‘lifesavor." 

There  are  scores  of  other  hand  and  foot 
pick  ups.  Want  to  learn  any  more? 


Long  Beach,  Ccdifornia, 

Band  42  Years  Young 

Long  Beach,  California,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  244,072  cltisens,  yet,  it  be¬ 
lieves  In  municipal  band  music,  and  does 
something  about  it!  It  has  sponsored  a 
municipal  band  since  the  year  1909. 


I  Wanted — News,  Stories,  and 
Pictures  of  Twirling  Teams 


Fire  Bafess  —  Colored  Batons 
Zipper  Cases  —  Metal  Cases 

Twirling  Contest  Medals  and  Trophies 
Acme  Thunderer  Shrill  Blast  Whistles 

THE  WELTY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Bex  364  Sturgis,  Michigan 


DRUM  MAJOR  CAMP 

for  Bays  aed  Girls  12*20 

OGLEBAY  PARK,  WHEEUNG,  W.  YA 

August  12-26 

Courses  in  Marching,  Handling  of 
the  Band,  Twirling.  Instructien  in 
charge  of  staff  headed  by  Al  Stod- 
den,  nationally  known  authority. 

Rocreotional  odvantogos  including 
swimming,  goK,  tonnis,  rMng,  hik¬ 
ing,  sports,  crafts,  dancing,  ontor- 
takimonts. 

Idoal  housing  in  cabins  —  oxcoHont 
food. 

For  edditfonaf  information,  writo; 

ELIZABETH  S.  PARIS 

Ogiebny  instituto 
WHIBUNO,  WIST  VIROmiA 


ALL  CHAMPIONS.  Shown  above  are  the  semi-finalists  of  the  1st  annual  Colorado 
State  Championship  Baton  Twirling  Contest  sponsored  by  the  NBTA.  Representing 
grade  and  high  Khools  throughout  the  entire  state,  ever  one  hundred  mejorsHes 
competed  for  top  honors. 
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ORKOON — Raymond  A.  Carl,  Music 
Director,  Salem,  aeks  that  all  band  direc¬ 
tors  In  Oregon,  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
twirling  progress,  to  contact  him  right 
away.  Mr.  Carl,  editor  of  the  Oregon 
School  Music  News,  is  presently  pushing 
a  program  to  raise  the  standards  of 
twirling  In  Oregon. 

UICHIOAN — School  band  directors  and 
twirlers  residing  in  Michigan  are  urged  to 
establish  correspondence  with  Mary  Eve¬ 
lyn  Thurman,  Alma  College  Music  Dept., 
Alma,  Mich.,  at  their  convenience.  Plans 
concerning  the  future  of  baton  twirling 
in  Michigan  are  being  studied. 

WISCONSIJf — America's  largest  baton 
twirling  Instruction  camp  will  again  be 
held  in  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  July 
25,  26,  27  and  28th,  1951.  Bill  Allen, 
Fla. ;  Roger  Dee,  Mo. ;  John  Totllas, 
Conn. ;  Bill  Sears,  Kan.  and  Bob  Dawson, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  have  been  named  as  chief 
instructors.  For  Just  836  twirlers  receive 
four  full  days  of  instruction  and  fun.  The 
camp  is  a  non-profit  program  sponsored 
by  the  NBTA.  Those  interested  are  urged 
to  contact  FVank  Caveney,  South  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

In  Merrill,  Wls.,  High  School  band  di¬ 
rector  Jay  Jorgenson  recently  staged  a 
large  baton  twirling  clinic  for  twirlers  of 
surrounding  schools.  Don  Sartell  was 
chief  Instructor. 

In  Sturgeon  Bay,  school  majorette 
Mary  VanDuyse  recently  was  guest  per¬ 
former  at  the  annual  Marine  get-together. 

NEW  rOKK— Daniel  N.  Perkins,  School 
band  director,  relates  that  big  things  are 
in  the  making  for  New  York  majorettes 
and  baton  twirlers,  especially  those -in  the 
metropolitan  area.  School  band  directors 
and  individual  twirlers  in  the  state  who 
are  Interested  in  seeing  twirling  progress 
are  urged  to  contact  him  at  721  Terrace 
PI.,  XJNIONDALE,  Hempstead,  N.  T. 

GEOROIA-FLORIDA— Bin  Allen,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  is  presently  touring  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  judging 
school  twirling  contests  and  conducting 
twirling  clinics  at  the  schools.  Bill,  who 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  nation’s  top  in 
structors,  was  recently  appointed  NBTA 
counselor  for  the  state  of  Florida. 

TEXAS — C.  R.  Hackney,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  relates  that  the  annual  drum  majors 
school  conducted  at  Huntsville  will  be  as 
big  as  ever.  Twirlers  from  a  score  of 
states  are  expected  to  be  on  hand. 

ILLINOIS— Jn  granite  City,  School  Ma¬ 
jorette  Gwlll  Ann  Delaloye  recently 
signed  a  contract  to  tour  the  mldwestem 
United  States  for  two  years  with  an  en¬ 
tertainment  group  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Miss 
Delaloye  is  an  expert  baton  twlrler  and 
tap  dancer. 

OHIO — ^Rlta  Wirth.  grade  school  nut' 
Jorette  of  Clayton,  Ohio,  wonders  if  Octo¬ 
ber  Isn't  her  lucky  month.  She  captured 
three  championships  In  twirling,  won  $25 
on  a  TV  show  and  a  $100  saving  bond  in 
an  amateur  show.  What  do  you  think? 

MINNESOTA— Hats  oft  to  Beverly 
Thels,  High  School  Majorette,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  She  was  recently  credited  by  the 
Minneapolis  Community  Chest  chairman 
as  having  done  more  toward  the  effort 
than  any  one  person. 


Questions 
and  Answers 


Address  ell  questions  tor  this  column  to 
Don  Sartell,  The  School  Musician,  28  East 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Joan  Overstreet  of  Elkins,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  twirls  two  fire  batons  simul¬ 
taneously  while  on  roller  skates.  A 
chemical  mixture  causes  four  different 
colors  of  flame  to  burn.  Unique,  don't 
you  think? 


NBTA  Selects  IS  Experts 
to  he  State  Counselors 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. — Special — ^Fifteen  na¬ 
tionally  famous  baton  twirling  experts, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  have  recently  been  appointed  as 
NBTA  State  Counselors.  All  are  ready 
and  willing  to  offer  FREE  ADVICE,  to 
baton  twirlers  and  band  directors  request 
ing  same,  on  any  matter  concerning  the 
twirling  arts,  according  to  Roger  L.  Lee, 
NBTA  National  Counselor. 

“Contact  the  counselor  nearest  to  you," 
says  Mr.  Lee,  “They  are  all  nationally 
recognized  twirling  artists  and  are  up  to 
date  on  all  matters  concerning  baton 
twirling,  drum  majoring,  contest  proce 
dure  and  Judging,  twirling  schools  and 
'Club'  organization.” 

The  NBTA  Is  the  largest  organisation 
in  the  world  dedicated  to  the  furtherment 
and  betterment  of  baton  twirling  and  Its 
allied  arts.  Annually  its  national  officers 
are  elected  to  office  by  a  popular  vote 
election.  A  full  time  National  Headquar 
ters  is  maintained  at  Janesville,  Wiscon 
sin.  Mailing  address  is  P.  O.  Box  266. 

State  counselors,  of  the  NBTA,  are  as 
follows : 

Bill  Allen,  Miami,  Florida;  Ted  Otis, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. ;  John  T.  Totllas, 
Stamford,  Conn, ;  Rodney  White,  Glen 
dale,  Calif. ;  Robert  Wolff,  Wichita,  Kan 
sas;  Roger  L.  Lee,  St.  Louts:  Bob  Daw 
son,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Charles  Scott,  Vlnita 
Okla. ;  Raymond  A.  Carl,  Salem,  Wash, 
William  Qullty,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Daniel 
Perkins,  Hempstead,  New  York ;  Ted 
Moslo,  St.  Paul;  Mary  Evelyn  Thurman, 
Alma,  Mich.;  William  Malley,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  Carroll  Taylor.  Cum¬ 
berland,  Ma. 

Complete  addresses  may  be  had  by  con¬ 
tacting  NBTA  Nat.  Hdq’s. 


QUESTION :  What  is  the  specific  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  toss  and  a  throw? 

ANSWER:  A  throw  is  when  the  re¬ 
lease  of  execution  is  made  from  the  end 
of  a  baton  while  a  toss  is  when  the 
baton  is  released  from  the  center  or 
twirling  position.  A  throw,  of  course,  is 
usually  much  higher. 

QUEISTION :  In  doing  a  horizontal 
spin,  is  it  best  to  twirl  the  baton  clock¬ 
wise  or  counterclockwise? 

ANSWER:  Usually  more  speed  and 
control  can  be  gained  by  a  counterclock¬ 
wise  motion,  however  It  is  believed  that 
greater  repertoire  of  tricks  and  finger 
spins  can  be  gained  by  using  the  clock¬ 
wise  motion.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
the  counterclockwise  motion  was  used 
much  more  than  the  other.  Today  both 
are  used  extensively.  Of  course,  a  top- 
notch  twlrler  should  be  able  to  do  both. 

QUESTION :  I  have  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  active  and  Interested  in  twirling  and 
would  like  to  see  them  organize  an  offi¬ 
cial  NBTA  Chapter.  How  do  we  go 
about  doing  this  and  what  are  the  specific 
benefits? — Benjamin  Weiner,  Supervisor 
of  Music,  Turner  Fall,  Mass.,  High  School. 

ANSWER;  The  NBTA  or  National 
Baton  Twirling  Association  is  the  largest 
association  of  Its  kind  In  the  world — 
dedicated  to  furthering  the  art  of  baton 
twirling  and  to  help  ease  school  prob¬ 
lems.  You  may  organize  an  official 
“Club"  or  chapter.  If  you  have  at  lea.st 
10  people  interested  in  baton  twirling,  by 
writing  to  the  NBTA  National  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Box  266,  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  re¬ 
questing  a  "Chapter  Organization  Ques¬ 
tionnaire.”  Once  organized  all  members 
will  receive  a  membership  card,  certificate 
for  framing,  a  beautiful  two-color  uni¬ 
form  emblem,  a  supply  of  letterheads  and 
all  copies  of  CHAPTER  CHATTER— the 
NBTA  official  “organ.”  Helpful  twirling 
hints.  Ideas,  tricks,  twirls  and  combina¬ 
tions  are  listed  in  each  issue.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  benefits*  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Those  Interested  can  write 
direct  to  the  NBTA  National  Headquar¬ 
ters. 

QUESTION :  I  have  a  group  of  twirl¬ 
ers  who  will  enter  several  different  twirl¬ 
ing  contests  this  spring  and  summer.  Do 
you  have  any  special  hints  that  may  help 
them? 

ANSWER ;  Here  are  a  few  that  may 
help  you  :  ( 1 )  Don’t  watch  your  baton — 
look  right  at  your  Judge.  A  pleasant  look 
will  add  to  your  showmanship  score.  (2) 
If  you  drop  your  baton,  retrieve  It  as 
fast  as  possible,  repeat  the  trick  that  you 
missed  on  and  do  not  express  any  disgust 
whatsoever.  (3)  Make  a  snappy  entrance 
and  exit.  (4)  Twirl  a  consistent  speed. 
Don’t  do  one  movement  fast  and  other 
slow — try  to  be  smooth  and  consistent. 
(5)  Don’t  move  around  too  much  and  do 
not  get  too  close  to  the  Judge.  If  you 
must  move  around  work  back  to  the 
general  area  In  which  you  started. 
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TWIR^-QUIZ 

by 

Manird  Velier 


Intarnational  Baton  Twirling  Foundation 


The  following  questions  were  asked  by 
twirlers  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  last 
month.  IBTP  will  endeavor  to  help  you 
with  your  twirling  and  drum  majoring 
problems.  This  Is  an  International  serv¬ 
ice  offered  to  YOU!  Rate  yourself  on 
your  knowledge  of  drum  majoring  and 
twirling  by  answering  these  que.stions. 
Correct  answers  appear  below. 

1.  Yes.  No.  A  twirling  majorette  set 
or  team  get  their  twirling  S|>eed  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  head  ntajorette. 

2.  Yes.  No.  A  twirling  majorette  set 
or  team  get  their  correct  speed  of  twirling 
from  the  tempo  of  the  music. 

3.  Yes.  No.  A  release  from  an  un¬ 
der  hand  two  hand  twirl  is  good  for  a 
medium  high  aerial. 

4.  Yes.  No.  It  is  advi.sable  to  mark 
time  while  going  through  your  routine 
in  a  contest. 

5.  Yes.  No.  Citation  cords  are  mu¬ 
sical  notes. 

8.  Yes.  No.  Twirlers  from  all  parts 
of  the  U.S.A.  will  attend  the  National 
Raton  Twirling  Queen  of  America  Con¬ 
test,  on  April  27th  at  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

7.  Yes.  No.  The  direction  of  a  toss 
or  aerial  can  be  controlled  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  thumb  when  the  baton  is  re¬ 
leased  from  a  thumb  roll. 

8.  Yes.  No.  By  gra.sping  the  baton 
tightly  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  re¬ 
laxed  thereby  increasing  the  twirling 
speed. 

9.  Yes.  No.  A  military  Drum  Major 
when  giving  a  signal  must  coordinate  the 
blast  of  the  whistle  with  the  foot  work, 
and  the  movements  of  the  baton. 

10.  Yes.  No.  In  a  baton  twirling 
contest  you  are  Judged  only  on  individual 
tricks  and  not  on  how  you  change  from 
one  trick  to  another. 

11.  Yes.  No.  In  a  twirling  contest 
the  contestant  directs  his  salute  to  the 
Judge. 

12.  Yes.  No.  The  reason  a  twirler  di¬ 
rects  his  salute  to  the  Judge  rather  than 
the  American  Flag  in  a  twirling  contest, 
Is  because  a  previous  opening  ceremony 
has  already  paid  re.spect8  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Flag. 

13.  Yes.  No.  Some  years  ago  con¬ 
testants  In  a  twirling  contest  were  re¬ 
quired  to  confine  their  exhibition  within 
a  marked  circle. 

14.  Yes.  No.  A  good  twirler  can  ex¬ 
ecute  484  different  tricks  in  a  three  min¬ 
ute  routine. 

15.  Yes.  No.  Before  a  parade  a 
twirler  should  not  go  swimming  because 
it  affects  his  muscles. 

Answers — 1,  No.  2,  Yes.  3,  Yes.  4. 
No.  6.  No.  6,  Yes.  7.  Yes.  8.  No.  9. 
Yes.  10,  No.  11,  Yes.  12,  Yes.  13,  Yes. 
14,  No.  16,  Yes. 

Send  your  questions  to  Maynard  Veller, 
IBTP  Advisor,  118  East  7th  St.,  Oil 
City,  Pa. 


Aprils  Beautiful  Twirlers 

{Pictures  on  opposite  page) 


The  search  for  America's  Most  Beautiful 
Baton  Twirler  for  1951  Is  in  the  last 
stages.  The  deadline  for  entries  in  this 
year's  big  contest  Is  May  15th.  All  entries 
must  be  post  marked  prior  to  this  date 
to  be  eligible. 

The  four  beautiful  young  ladles  selected 
for  the  April  winners  all  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions  listed  in  earlier  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN:  (1)  wear  no  shako 
or  hat;  (2)  use  a  simple  background  fur 
the  picture ;  ( 3 )  strike  a  simple  but  at¬ 
tractive  pose. 

Remember  —  it  is  not  too  late  to  enter 
(his  contest.  Write  today  for  your  official 
entry  blank.  In  the  meantime,  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  that  will  show  you  as  your 
beautiful  self. 

Following  is  a  brief  story  on  the  four 
lucky  April  winners. 

Siiianne  Gotfsehalk 

Suxanne  is  a  gold  haired,  blue-eyed 
blonde.  Though  only  16  years  of  age,  she 
Is  the  solo  cornetist  for  her  fine  high  school 
band  in  Hes|>erla,  Mk-higan. 

Besides  l>eing  drum  majorette,  she  is  a 
cheer  leader,  meml>er  of  the  (Ilee  Club, 
takes  part  in  the  class  |>lay,  and  was 
chosen  Homecoming  Queen  last  fall. 

She  wants  to  major  in  Psychology  when 
she  goes  on  to  college.  Her  hobby  is  c«d- 
leeting  storybook  dolls. 

Measurements:  height  6'4*4'',  weight  120 
lbs.,  bust  34",  waist  24",  hips  35",  calf 
13",  and  ankle  8". 

Barbara  Hawkins 

Barbara  is  a  pretty  16-year  old  blonde 
who  is  the  head  majorette  of  her  high 
school  band  at  Blaine,  Washington. 

Her  band  director,  Mr,  Wayne  Moffitt, 
says  that  she  is  an  outstanding  student 
ind  is  rated  high  by  all  of  her  high  school 
bi.structors.  As  leader  of  her  band  twirling 
team  she  always  works  out  an  entertain¬ 
ing  skit  or  routine. 

She  is  president  of  the  Ulee  Club  and 


vice  president  of  both  the  Booster  Club 
and  Drill  team.  Her  major  subject  is 
Home  Economics,  and  her  greatest  ambi¬ 
tion  Is  to  become  a  good  homemaker  after 
her  schooling.  Her  hobbles  are  travel  and 
roller  skating 

Measurements:  height  6*6",  weight  125 
lbs.,  bust  34Vi">  waist  23Vi",  hips  37", 
thigh  21Vi'’,'calf  14",  and  ankle  8". 

Jaaaniaa  Millar 

Jeannine  is  an  18-year  old  Senior  from 
Pensacola,  Florida.  Her  band  director  is 
H.  Vernon  Hooker,  while  her  twirling 
teacher  is  Bill  Allen  from  the  University 
of  Miami. 

Though  she  does  not  play  a  musical  In¬ 
strument,  she  has  rightfully  earned  the 
position  of  assistant  Drum  Major  of  her 
S5-plece  high  school  band. 

She  too  wishes  to  major  in  Psychology 
and  would  like  to  teach  dancing  and  baton 
twirling.  She  was  recently  voted  "most 
talented"  In  the  Who's  Who  at  her  school. 
Her  hobbie.s  are  dancing  and  collecting 
dolls. 

Measurements:  height  weight  119 

lbs.,  bust  34  Vi",  waist  24  94",  hips  36", 
thigh  19",  calf  13  94',  ankle  8  94". 

Edifk  Catharine  Kaanan 

Edith  Is  a  17-year  old  Senior  from  New 
('umberland.  West  Virginia,  Her  band  di¬ 
rector,  who  also  teaches  her  twirling,  is 
.Vfiss  Helen  Stobinsky. 

She  plays  trombone,  piano,  and  sings  in 
iioth  the  Oirls*  Glee  Club  and  Chorus,  Her 
hobbies  are  photograph  collecting,  dancing, 
ringing,  and  twirling. 

She  is  the  Senior  class  secretary,  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  school  paper,  takes  part 
in  the  Senior  play,  and  Is  accompanist  for 
ensembles.  She  plans  to  finish  her  school¬ 
ing  at  Maryville  College  in  Tennessee  and 
her  ambition  is  to  become  a  teacher. 

Measurements:  height  5*2",  weight  105 
Iba,  bust  34",  waist  24",  hips  34",  thigh 
IS",  oalf  13",  angle  194'. 


BEGINNEIRS 

CONTEST 

TO-DAY 
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GU»  Club  at  Blaina,  Wathingfon;  (Lowar  laft)  Jaannina  Millar, 
18,  is  tha  assistant  drum  major  from  Pansacola,  Florida;  (Lowar 
ri9ht)  Edith  Catharina  Kaanan,  17,  is  a  trombonist  and  pianist 
from  Now  CumbaHand,  Wast  Virginia.  Entrias  in  tha  eontast 
will  ba  accaptad  until  May  ISth.  1951  winnar  announcad  in 
Juna  issua. 


Two  of  tha  four  baautiful  baton  twirlars  solact«d  as  tha  April 
winnars  in  tha  saarch  for  Amarica's  Most  Baautiful  Baton 
Twirlar  hail  from  distant  cornars  of  tha  nation.  (Uppar  laft) 
Susanna  Maria  Gottschalk,  16,  solo  cornatist  from  Hasparia, 
Michigan:  (Uppar  right)  Barbara  Hawkins,  16,  sings  in  har 


Keyboard  Experience 

(Starts  on  paps  <) 

tbe  grade  teacher  la  freed  for  other 
assignmenta,  or  for  the  important  nn- 
aaslgned  period  which  ia  conaidered  ao 
deairable  in  modem  school  scheduling. 
When  budget  and  acbedule  permit, 
however,  the  room  teacher  can  be  very 
helpful  in  watching  and  aaaiating  the 
children  during  a  keyboard  leaaon. 

The  aingle  claasroom  piano  can  be 
uaed  in  rotation  by  one  to  four  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  time.  For  aome  activitiea 
aa  many  aa  aix  children  can  uae  the 
aame  piano,  with  another  aix  watching 
cloaely  while  waiting  for  a  turn.  With 
the  increased  mobility  of  light  weight 
school  pianos,  it  ia  frequently  poaaible 
to  borrow  a  second  piano  from  an  ad¬ 
jacent  classroom,  thus  doubling  the 
number  of  children  who  can  play  dur¬ 
ing  each  turn.  Accordingly,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  class  in  keyboard  experience 
gives  each  pupil  in  a  class  several 
chances  at  the  piano  in  a  lesson  period. 

A  four  octave  cardboard  facsimile  of 
the  piano  is  in  front  of  the  room  for 


demonstration  by  the  teacher  and  in¬ 
dividual  pupils.  Similar  keyboards 
are  on  each  pupil’s  desk,  or  preferably 
a  wooden  keyboard  with  raised  black 
keys,  and  grooves  between  the  white 
keys.  These  wooden  models  can  be 
made  in  the  school  industrial  arts 
shop  for  sixty  cents  each,  or  may  be 
purchased  commercially  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  still  better  to  have  key¬ 
boards  with  movable  keys  tor  each 
child.  Such  equipment  costs  less  than 
thirty  dollars  a  keyboard.  Keyboards 
can  be  moved  from  room  to  room,  and 
will  last  for  many  years.  The  school¬ 
room  blackboard  will  be  in  constant 
use.  The  text  may  be  simply  the 
school  song  book,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
the  new  texts  designed  for  piano  in¬ 
struction  in  relation  to  schoolroom 
music.  Some  series  provide  one  book 
for  the  lesson  in  class,  and  another 
for  writing  and  playing  between 
lessons. 

We  can  best  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  keyboard  experience  to  the 
whole  music  education  program  if  we 


examine  the  five  areas  of  activity  in 
a  well  balanced  music  curriculum. 

Song  Singing 

All  early  piano  pieces  are  songs, 
and  they  are  first  presented  through 
singing.  Since  the  spatial  sense  of  the 
keyboard  helps  develop  the  idea  of 
direction  and  shape  in  a  melody,  many 
musical  children  are  helped  to  develop 
a  fine  sense  of  pitch  at  an  early  age, 
and  even  those  who  seem  to  be  mu¬ 
sically  deficient  are  often  taught  to 
sing  in  tune.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  so-called  “monotones"  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear  when  keyboard  experience  sup¬ 
ports  the  class  singing. 

Elements  which  make  for  musician- 
ly  singing  are  also  aided  by  keyboard 
experience.  Phrasing,  tone  quality, 
shading,  and  a  structural  sense  of 
melodic  line  can  all  be  presented  and 
emphasised  in  the  proper  setting. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  to 
song  singing  is  the  development  of 
reading  skill.  Even  the  slowest  child 
in  a  normal  group  can  learn  fo  read 
through  a  keyboard  approach.  Music 
reading  greatly  extends  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  singing  repertory,  and  be¬ 
comes  almost  indispensable  when  part 
singing  is  initiated. 

Litfaning 

Intelligent  and  appreciative  listen¬ 
ing  has  become  constantly  more  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  major  goal  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Through  keyboard  experience 
the  pupils  gain  experience  in  listening 
to  each  other.  They  learn  the  style 
of  various  composers  and  periods. 
They  grow  to  understand  the  form  and 
structure  of  simple  and  extended 
works.  They  discover  and  learn  to 
listen  tor  various  harmonic  effects. 
They  learn  the  themes  of  important 
compositions. 

Happy  is  the  boy  who  can  go  home 
after  school  and  say,  “Dad,  let’s  listen 
to  the  Beethoven  Third  Symphony  on 
the  radio  tonight.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  Beethoven  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  period  in  music.  ...  Do  you 
know  what  a  symphony  is  f  It  is  built 
like  this.  .  .  .  My  teacher  said  we 
should  listen  for  this  chord  in  the 
fifth  measure  of  the  theme.  ...  Do 
you  leant  to  hear  me  play  some  of  the 
themes  from  each  movement  t"  Obvi¬ 
ously  this  example  is  chosen  from  the 
upper  grades,  but  similar  applications 
of  keyboard  experience  to  home  listen¬ 
ing  can  be  made  at  any  age  level. 

Rhythmic  Activifist 

Rhythm  of  music  is  only  fully  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  body  responds  to  it. 
whether  the  response  be  overt  or 
merely  incipient.  The  presence  of  a 
physical  sensation  of  rhythm  can 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  quality 
of  either  listening  or  performance  in 
music.  Through  running,  walking. 


AT  LAST!! 

A  BASIC  COURSE  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
For  All  Grades 

COURSE  ONE  in  Basic  Music  Training  is  prepared  in  lesson  form  so 
teachers  have  a  definite  teaching  program  to  follow . $  1 0.00 


KEYBOARD  asd  STAFF  Ths  KEYBOARD  and  STAFF  READER  it  lilt*  a  picture 

. $3.25  machina.  It  stamps  a  picture  of  the  subject  prasantad  on 

the  scraan  of  the  mind  indelibly. 

~  jgT  It  shows  the  latter  name  and  correlation  of  keys  and  staff  degrees. 

’  *  ~7*  ^  The  lettered  buttons  are  movable.  Any  scale,  interval,  or  chord 

!  '  ~r  tz  can  be  constructed  on  the  keyboard  at  any  latter  can  be  sharped 

a ^  I  ^  or  flatted. 

'  ^  NEW  WAY  MUSIC  WALL  BOARD— Erasable  and  washable  $10.00. 

~T  »  The  teacher  can  illustrate  any  point  to  any  number  of  students 

■  f •  j  ~  !_  at  the  tame  time.  i 

•  I  ^  MILLER  DEGREE  CARDS— They  enable  the  teacher  to  make  NOTE 

,  -  .  '  —  READING  interesting  and  aiciting . 60c 

NEW  WAY  NOTE  and  KEY  CORRELATOR— For  students  use . 6  for  $1.35 

The  Correlator  shows  the  name  of  any  note  and  where  played. 

KEYBOARD  S  STAFF  TABLET — For  dictation  given  by  the  teacher . 50c 

^MILLER_MOyiE_BOARD— For  Kindergarten  and  Rrst  Grade . $5.00 

Has  lettered  and  numbered  blocb  in  two  colors  to  whan  two  children  are  working  at 
the  tame  Movie  Board  they  will  not  got  their  blocb  confuted.  Collapsible  and 
convenient. 

NEW  WAY  KEYBOARD  HARMONY.  Book  One,  For  High  School  use . $2.65 

Everything  it  worked  out  for  the  teacher,  making  the  teaching  of  It  simple  and 
enjoyable. 

NEW  WAY  HARMONY  KEYBOARD,  5  octaves  32  in.  long  and  folds  in  cantor.  .$6.00 
This  it  a  plastic  keyboard,  with  depressions  in  each  black  and  white  key  for  placing 
lettared  marbles.  This  is  keyboard  harmony  that  it  real  sport  whan  prasantad  com¬ 
petitively. 

MILLER  INTERVAL  and  CHORD  CARDS  No.  I— First  position  of  chords . $1.00 

M]LLER_JNTERVAL_and_CHOROS  No.  2 — Second  and  third  positions . $1.00 

MILLER  NEW  WAY  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

115  S.  WABASH  AVENUE  CHICAGO  90.  ILL 
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skipping,  hopping,  clapping,  swaying, 
and  other  responses,  the  class  in  key¬ 
board  experience  supports  the  under¬ 
standing  and  iensation  of  rhythm 
which  extends  to  every  phase  of  school 
music.  In  its  more  obvious  resultt, 
this  emphasis  on  rhythm  insures  the 
correct  reading  of  simple  and  com¬ 
plex  rhythmic  notation,  an  item  which 
in  itself  is  of  major  importance.  In 
its  more  subtle  effects,  the  student  is 
brought  to  an  overall  appreciation  of 
each  type  of  music  which  gives  it 
added  meaning  and  vitality. 

Crsstivs  Music 

While  the  classroom  is  not  primari¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  development  of 
Bachs  and  Beethovens,  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  estabish  that  sense  of 
musically  creative  power  which  gives 
the  child  the  same  feeling  of  freedom 
and  at-homeness  with  musical  materi¬ 
als  which  he  normally  develops  with 
words  and  sentences.  Creative  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  keyboard  class  range  from 
simple  questions  and  answers  to  en¬ 
tire  songs  and  even  musical  dramas. 

It  is  quite  usual  for  such  a  class  to 
compose  several  numbers  during  the 
year  for  which  they  create  the  words, 
the  melody,  and  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  knowledge  of  melody,  har¬ 
mony  and  musical  structure  which 
emerges  naturally  through  keyboard 
experience  makes  the  creative  com¬ 
position  a  part  of  this  class.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  many  important  skills  are 
developed  at  the  same  time  the  class 
is  having  a  delightful  and  meaningful 
experience. 

While  correlation  with  academic 
areoe  of  the  curriculum  can  run 
through  all  phases  of  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence,  the  opportunities  for  correlation 
are  particularly  evident  in  the  crea¬ 
tive  work.  English  composition,  spell¬ 
ing,  penmanship,  dramatics,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education  are 
among  the  areas  that  can  help  and  be 
helped  by  the  creation  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  musical  numbers. 

Insirumanfal  Music 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  self  contained  classroom,  it  is 
most  important  to  demonstrate  the 
practicality  of  the  instrumental  music 
program  throughout  the  school  years. 
A  good  instrumental  program  starts 
in  kindergarten  with  rhythm  instru¬ 
ments,  moving  into  such  pre-keyboard 
experiences  as  the  simple  musical 
blocks,  bells,  water  glasses,  xylophones 
and  marimbas.  Keyboard  experience, 
itself,  brings  this  instrumental  begin¬ 
ning  into  a  sharper  focus  and  paves 
the  way  for  the  development  of  bands 
and  orchestras.  While  the  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  keyboard  experience 
and  the  advanced  Instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  a  fitting  topic  for  an 


extended  dissertation,  let  US  close  the 
present  discussion  with  a  simple  list¬ 
ing  of  some  ways  in  which  keyboard 
experience  can  help. 

(1)  It  gives  the  grade  teacher  con¬ 
fidence  that  all  children  can  learn  an 
instrument. 

(2)  It  awakens  the  child’s  desire 
to  play  an  instrument. 

(3)  It  gives  satisfaction  in  solo  per¬ 
formance  at  home  and  in  school. 

(4)  It  provides  accompaniment  for 
the  playing  of  other  instruments.  This 
is  especially  Important  when  the 
child’s  later  experience  is  chiefiy  in 
band  or  orchestra,  and  he  feels  the 
need  of  some  satisfactory  combination 
in  which  he  can  play  at  home. 


(5)  It  enables  the  teacher  to  dis¬ 
cover  talent. 

(6)  It  establishes  reading  facility 
which  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
learning  of  other  instruments,  and 
which  will  save  time  in,  and  improve 
the  quality  of,  the  orchestra  or  band 
rehearsal. 

•  •  * 

Keyboard  experience,  then,  is  of 
vital  significance  as  one  of  the  types 
of  piano  instruction  in  our  schools. 
While  it  is  important  for  its  own  sake, 
it  has  a  major  contribution  to  make 
to  the  entire  scheme  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  through  song  singing,  listening, 
rhythmic  activities,  creative  music, 
and  instrumental  music. 
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ASSEMBLY  BAND  BOOK 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  Philip  Gordon 
INTERESTING  PROGRAMMING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  BANDS 

Pupili  with  only  one  term  of  instruction  —  whether  by  individual  or 
class  method  —  can  now  have  the  fun  of  playing  for  their  assembly! 
41541000  Conductor,  Piano . $.60  Each  Part . $.40 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  QompoMhA, 
and,  CbuuufUfahA.  (J&innA, 

By  C.  Wcdlace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

Recently  I  attended  our  annual  South 
Dakota  Bandmaster's  Clinic  held  at  State 
College  at  Brookings.  This  sdTair  has 
been  held  annually  for  many  years  under 
the  able  direction  and  sponsorship  of 
Carl  Christensen,  distinguished  composer 
and  member  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association. 

As  at  the  three  day  sessions  of  the 
clinic  which  I  have  attended  In  former 
years,  likewise  at  this  year's  meetings 
I  came  away  inspired  by  some  of  the 
fine  talks  I  heard.  Dr.  Frank  Simon 
was  the  guiding  director  of  the  rehearsals 
of  the  State  College  Band  and  of  the 
several  Informal  meetings  that  were  held 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  luxurious  Student 
Union  Building.  In  addition  to  being  a 
very  thorough  and  painstaking  director, 
Dr.  Simon  is  likewise  an  entertaining 
speaker  and  his  talk  entitled  "Reminis¬ 
cences  from  My  Days  votth  the  Sousa 
Band”  was  a  real  inspiration  to  all  who 
heard  him. 

As  at  sessions  of  the  clinic  in  former 
years,  the  State  College  Band  was  used 
to  try  out  newly  published  works,  espe¬ 
cially  those  suitable  for  contest  purposes. 
A  great  many  new  overtures,  selections, 
marches,  etc.,  were  tried  out  and  the 
bandmasters  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
who  were  present  had  the  chance  to 
appraise  these  for  possible  future  uee 
with  their  own  bands. 

In  my  honest  opinion,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  expressed  statements 
of  other  band  directors,  the  quality  level 
of  new  material  heard  was  not  high. 
This  does  not  mean  that  euch  works  as 
the  fine  arrangement  we  heard  of  Rtm- 
sky-KorsakofTs  ’’Cayriceip  Eepagnol”  or 
the  spirited  setting  of  "Ceardae”  by  Mor.tl- 
Bennett  were  not  real  additions  to  the 
realm  of  band  literature.  Neither  does 
it  mean  that  euch  well  known  marches 
as  Sousa’s  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
and  Dr.  Simon's  own  "March  of  the 
Majorettes"  were  any  less  inspiring  than 
they  were  when  heard  formerly  in  con¬ 
certs  where  the  music  that  was  played 
along  with  them  was  of  a  higher  caliber. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  new  material  heard  and  especially 
some  that  had  been  published  in  the  past 
year  was  of  definitely  inferior  caliber. 

Since  this  is  not  a  column  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  new  material,  I  am 
not  going  to  name  specific  compositions 
that  I  did  not  like.  I  am  merely  going 
to  point  out  some  weaknesses  that  were 
present  to  some  degree  in  most  of  the 
newer  works  heard  and  in  a  few  specific 
instances  in  a  very  large  degree. 

For  instance  there  was  one  new  over¬ 
ture  played  that  I  especially  disliked.  It 
started  out  by  giving  the  trumpets  a 
grand  chance  to  play  around  on  the  three 
principal  tones  of  the  tonic  tried.  This 
was  carried  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two 
measures.  Any  beginning  harmony  stu¬ 
dent  with  little  previous  musical  back¬ 


ground  could  have  written  this.  It 
sounded  like  a  badly  arranged  version  of 
reveille  played  by  a  bugler  who  had  had 
a  bad  night.  But  this  was  not  all !  After 
getting  himself  ail  wound  up  with  his 
trite  introduction,  the  composer  then  pro- 
ceeded  for  the  balance  of  the  overture  to 
say  as  little  as  he  could  that  was  in¬ 
spired  and  to  say  it  with  the  vigorous 
support  of  the  entire  ensemble,  playing 
mostly  fortissimo! 

When  will  composers  learn  that  our 
young  people  who  play  in  high  school 
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the  iiample  that  the  composer  offered  me 
of  a  life  on  another  heavenly  body. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  weak¬ 
nesses  to  be  discerned  in  many  of  the 
newer  works  is  the  element  of  banality. 
Composers  seem  to  think  that  they  do 
not  need  to  say  anything  substantiai  with 
their  music  and  that  clever  arranging 
utilising  the  colorful  use  of  various  in¬ 
struments  wlil  make  everything  sound 
just  lovely!  Perhaps  it  does  for  them 
but  It  certainly  will  not  for  the  trained 
musician. 

Somebody  once  said  that  the  principai 
difference  between  the  music  of  Beethoven 
and  that  of  Tschalkowsky  was  that 
Beethoven’s  music  was  better  than  It 
sounded  and  Tschaikowsky’s  music 
sounded  better  than  It  was.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  can  subscribe  to  this  com¬ 
parison  of  the  music  of  these  two  in¬ 
spired  masters,  but  the  thought  expressed 
here  certainly  can  be  used  as  a  test  for 
real  musical  worth  in  a  composition  of 
music. 


I>ands  today  are  neither  stupid  nor  devoid 
of  musical  acumen  f  They  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  point  where  by  and  large 
they  like  the  fine  transcriptions  of  the 
works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  etc. 
If  a  new  work  does  not  measure  up  to 
their  standard  and  If  after  repeated  hear¬ 
ings  they  are  convinced  that  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say,  they  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  want  to  play  it  without  a  protest. 

Then  there  was  another  piece  played 
the  title  of  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  supposed  to  portray  certain  moods 
inspired  by  this  grand  country  of  ours. 
It  sounded  moody  all  right!  It  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  the  composer  might 
have  been  subject  to  nightntares  when  he 
wrote  it  It  was,  simpiy  stated,  nothing 
said  at  great  length.  Possibly  it  gave 
the  solo  cornet  player  a  chance  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  lip.  I  hope  so,  for  I  can't  see 
where  he  could  get  any  mental  exercise 
out  of  playing  it 

One  new  work  which  was  supposed  to 
portray  the  antics  of  men  on  another 
planet  could  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  “Music  Out  of  This  World.” 
If  so,  I  think  that  I  should  prefer  to 
remain  here  for  a  time  yet  I  didn’t  like 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinatve  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or-  S 

ganizations.  Drop  us  a  line,  ^ 

today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEPT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  lU. 
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Arne  Larson,  Music  Director,  Brook- 
in9S  High  School,  South  Dakota,  it 
shown  holding  a  l3^Ball  Horn  front 
the  collection  of  Henri  Salmar,  which 
wet  shown  at  the  South  Dakota  Band¬ 
masters  Clinic. 
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If  you  can  play  a  band  overture  on 
the  piano  where  there  Is  no  instrumental 
coloring  to  cover  up  its  defects  and  It 
still  sounds  well,  then  you  have  a  master¬ 
piece.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  sounds 
imposing  in  the  band  but  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting  when  played  on  the  piano,  you 
probably  have  an  inferior  piece  of  nsuslc. 

I  well  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  was  asked  to  direct  a  contemporary 
band  overture  as  a  sort  of  test  of  con¬ 
ducting  skill.  In  order  to  learn  it  well, 
I  played  it  over  several  times  on  the 
piano.  I  won’t  say  that  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  odor  although  it  certainly  did  emit  a 
disgusting  odor.  However,  when  played 
afterwards  in  the  band  the  general  effect 
was  not  too  bad.  In  other  words,  the 
composition  had  little  musical  merit  but 
its  deflciencies  were  covered  up  by  skill- 
fui  arranging. 

Oenerally  speaking,  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  piano  to  the  organ  as  a  musical 
Instrument.  I  have  felt  that  the  piano 
offered  more  possibility  for  intimacy  of 
tone  control.  However,  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  general  public  might  not  sub¬ 
set  ibe  to  this  opinion.  The  organ  is  a 
colorful  instrument  with  its  many  differ- 
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group  without  expensive  alter* 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  COWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


Don't  Miss  learning  About 


Gives  You  Better 

BAND 
UNIFORMS^ 


This  Rovelutienary  Mow  Imprevomont 

Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbury  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  aixl  without  expensive  alterations. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Delaware  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


ent  stops  ot  varied  tones  and  there  are 
many  people  who  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  analysing  what  they  hear  be¬ 
yond  stating  that  they  like  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  certain  types  of  itMisical  sounds. 
Nevertheless,  1  am  convinced  that  it  takes 
more  than  tonal  coloring  to  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  music.  Incidentally,  I  play  and  love 
the  organ  and  especially  enjoy  the  fine 
literature  of  music  for  it  by  inspired  com¬ 
posers  such  as  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  C^sar 
Franck,  and  Guilmant.  My  argument 
would  never  be  with  the  organ  but  with 
the  banal  use  to  which  some  of  its  loveli¬ 
est  effects  are  often  put 

Skillful  arranging  can  be  a  definite 
asset  to  a  fine  piece  of  music.  Some  years 
ago  I  beard  Beethoven's  Jiammerklavier 
Sonata  for  piano  in  an  inspired  orchestral 
arrangemenL  Here  was  an  instance  where 
a  fine  piece  ot  piano  music  sounded  even 
better  with  lovely  orchestral  coloring.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  I  could  name  also 
well  known  compositions  by  such  men  as 
Berlins,  LtissL  and  Rimsky-Korsakoft 
where  deprived  of  all  orchestral  coloring 
certain  compositions  of  theirs  sounded  flat 
and  uninteresting. 

Modern  composers  who  would  write  for 
band  need  to  give  it  all  they  have  in 
them.  Merely  to  write  combinations  of 
pleasing  instrumental  sounds  is  not 
enough.  The  music  itself  must  say  some¬ 
thing.  It  must  have  a  message ;  for  with¬ 
out  this  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
time  nor  will  it  elevate  the  musical  tastes 
of  our  people.  This  was  my  objection  to 
much  of  the  music  I  heard  at  the  clinic 
recently.  It  did  not  have  the  basic  merit 
of  being  good  music.  It  will  noL  in  all 
probability,  stand  the  test  of  time ! 

See  you  next  month. 


CRADDOCK  Uniforms 

•  Smartly  Styled 

•  Expertly  Tailored 

•  Longer  Wearing 

The  Choke  of  Champions! 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


"In  recent  weeks,  talking  with  instru¬ 
mental  directors,  I  have  heard  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  comments  from  them  about  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  Wo  really  admire 
it  ‘way  down  here  in  the  deep  South.'  You 
do  a  swell  job."  —  Frances  Hill  Lynch, 
President,  South  Carolina  MEIA,  Sumter 
City  Schools. 

see 

"Since  your  publication  reaches  a  great 
number  of  interested  readers,  and  since 
your  goals  of  raising  musical  standards 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bands,  I  believe  you  may  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  our  cause.  In  any  event,  a 
mere  mention  of  the  contest  in  your  maiga- 
sine  will  add  measurably  to  the  success  of 
the  contest"  (About  the  Third  Annual 
University  of  Michigan  Bands  National 
Drum  Major  Contest)  — Jack  K.  Lee,  As¬ 
sistant  Conductor  of  Bands,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

s  s  s 

“I  would  consider  it  a  real  privilege  to 
prepare  an  article  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  about  our  Chorus  at  North  Texas 
State  College.  I  have  always  enjoyed  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  one  of  the  most 
representative  publications  in  the  music 
education  field." —  Frank  McKinley,  Choral 
Director,  North  Texas  State  College,  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

•  *  • 

“First,  let  me  give  my  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  to  you  on  your  acquisition  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  1  know  that  the 
magazine  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
music  education,  and  that  it  will  be  mu(^ 
more  so  under  your  colorful  and  energetic 
administration.  Tour  invitation  to  write 
an  article  comes  at  a  time  when  I  had 
promised  myself  to  say  *no’  to  every  over¬ 
ture  until  such  time  as  I  had  completed  all 
present  commitments.  However,  I  must 
confess  that  you  are  the  one  person  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  refuse,  in  view  of  the 
significance  of  your  undertaking,  and  my 
personal  desire  to  have  some  little  part  in 
it." —  Raymond  Burrows,  Professor  of 
Music  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  27,  New 
York. 

*  s  s 

“Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  as  the  new  editor  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Your  far-seeing  plan  of  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  feature  articles  on  Key¬ 
board  Elxperience  sounds  good,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  will  help  develop  the  piano 
program  in  public  schools.”  —  Ralph  A. 
Pixley,  Music  Department,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa. 

*  s  s 

"Have  examined  the  copy  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  sent  and  find  it 
to  be  just  the  sort  of  publication  we've 
been  looking  for."  —  Leslie  H.  Hanke,  Li¬ 
brarian,  Morrison  Community  High  School, 
Morrison,  IlllnolG. 

0  0  0 

“You  are  doing  a  fine  job  of  promoting 
interest  in  the  school  music  everywhere." — 
Paul  R.  Page,  Director  of  Inetrumental 
Music,  New  London  Schools,  Texas. 

0  0  0 

“I  feel  sure  that  you  will  develop  a 
worthwhile  magazine,  one  that  will  be  of 
real  value  to  the  thousands  of  young  play¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country.”  —  EMwIn  Franko 
Goldman,  Conductor,  The  Goldman  Band, 
1  University  Place,  N.  Y. 
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Jha,  /BaniL  J-oJmm. 

By  Daniel  Martino 
Director  of  Bonds 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


Dani*l  L.  Martino 


Daniel  L.  Martino,  conductor,  composer 
and  music  educator  has  been  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Bands  since  1948. 
Under  his  conductorship,  the  Symphony 
Band  has  earned  a  position  of  command¬ 
ing  importance  for  its  many  performances 
of  artistic  excellence.  The  "Marching 
Hundred,”  the  university’s  football  band, 
under  his  direction,  has  been  heralded  as 
"one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Martino’s  early  education  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  schools  of  St  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  A  former  student  of  Gerald  ‘  R. 
Prescott,  he  holds  both  his  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  During  the  years  following 
his  graduation  in  1938,  he  developed  na¬ 
tional  championships  bands  in  the  high 
schools  of  Thompson  and  lAke  Mills, 
Iowa.  Returning  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1941,  he  served  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Bands  until 
1946.  During  these  years  he  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  studying  with  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
then  Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Upon  leaving  Minne¬ 
sota  in  1946,', he  became  Director  of  Bands 
at  Ohio  Uni^eralty’  in  Athens,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  coming  to  Indiana  three 
years  ago. 

Prominent  as  conductor,  clinician  and 
adjudicator  in  many  states,  Mr.  Martino 
has  been  one  of  the  inspirational  and 
directing  forces  behind  the  band  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  He  has  contributed  to  leading 
music  publications  and  has  had  published 
original  compositions  for  band,  and  a 
booklet  on  marching  bands.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  .Slnfonia,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  Kappa  Kappa  PsI,  and  has  served 
both  as  a  division  chairman  and  as  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors'  National  Association.  Klected 
recently  to  active  membership  In  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  serve  as  editor 
of  THE  BAND  FORUM — a  newly  created 
department  in  The  SCHOOU  MUSICIAN. 

The  FORUM  will  present  in  each  issue 
a  discussion  of  a  pertinent  topic  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  professional  interest,  service,  and 


Welfare  to  the  band  conductor.  It  will 
offer  opinions,  commentaries,  ideas,  and 
suggestions  which  may  be  of  genuine  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  readers. 

Following  each  major  discussion  will 
come  a  section  devoted  to  the  exchange 
of  Ideas,  contributions,  questions,  and 
answers.  Any  suggested  topic  or  problem 
for  subsequent  issues  will  receive  .serious, 
considerate  attention.  Since  this  is  to  be 
an  open  FORUM — a  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  idea  as  it  were — the  reader  will  be 
invited  to  nuake  any  suggestion  that  may 
be  of  assistance  to  fellow  band  conductors. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  by  reviewing  our  ideals, 
re-studying  the  art  of  band  music  per¬ 
formance,  re-examining  and  re-evaluating 
our  practices,  re-alTlrmlng  our  faith  in 
the  band,  and  re-dedicating  ourselves  to 
|K>sitive  action  toward  the  betterment  of 
bands  and  band  music  in  America. 

We  know  music  to  be  a  God-given  Art 
intended  for,  and  ultimately  serving,  all 
Mankind  as  a  great  spiritual  and  cultural 
force.  We  believe  that  GREAT  MUSIC 
is  universal,  democratic  in  function  and 
tradition,  and  that  it  finds  vital  expression 
in  the  hand. 

The  band  Is  an  organization  of  distinc- 


Recommend  with  Confidence . . 

Play  with  Pride . . 

Cundf-Bettonef 

\ 

4  grades  for  be^mner  ki  profess'onal  •  j 
Send  fsit  corofog  D  ?  today*  j 

THE  CUNDY  BETTONEY  CO.,  Inc. 

Hyde  Park  36  Boston  Mass  j 


tive  musical  proportions — dynamic,  func¬ 
tional,  and  of  cultural  and  educational 
character.  The  band’s  democratization  of 
music  for  masses  of  American  audiences 
of  extremely  mixed  tastes  is  well  recog¬ 
nized.  It  gives  inspiration  and  pleasure 
to  the  musically  unsophisticated  and  has 
a  tremendously  commanding  place  In  pop¬ 
ular  affection. 

Over-all  objectives  of  band  music  at 
any  educational  level  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  development  of  person¬ 
ality,  character,  worthwhile  habits  of 
recreation,  and  a  greater  richness  of  dally 
living. 

Development  of  individual  musicianship 
both  for  the  bandsman  as  well  as  for 
the  band  conductor  is  the  vehicle  whereby 
all  other  objectives  are  made  possible. 
Musicianship — the  prime  objective — and 
its  by-products  combine  to  amplify  and 
enrich  daily  musical  experiences  so  that 
the  daily  life  of  the  musician  accepts 
music,  and  grows  to  depend  upon  it  as  a 
great  cultural-educational  force  and  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  for  his  real  task  of  developing 
a  pattern  of  living  compatible  with  his 
nature  and  of  nnore  service  to  his  fellow 
men. 

In  the  MAY  Issue  the  FORITM  will  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  discussions  dealing  with 
THE  ASPECTS  OF  BAND  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  AND  PERFORMANCE.  Yours  for 
better  bands  and  band  music. 


"Ojua," 

EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guaranteed — $11 8.00 

Complete  with 
5-Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 

To  Satisfy  Every  Quality 
and  Price  Demand 
manmtaetarsd  by 

W.  R.  YERKE.  Inc. 
Mitchell  Indiana 


Most  of  the  Cuts 

(halftonai) 

used  in  the  S.  M. 

are  available 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

At  The  Nation's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  forge  AUlhary  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNl,  PA. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
JAROSLAV  "lERRY"  CIMERA  ^Tr'otbonJ'lCS?** 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN’S  RECORDED  and  Teacher 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Couree  for 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Peehin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Boioe  Recorded  by  CImera’a  Star  Pupils 
Write  lor  Free  Felder  TERRY  CIMERA,  116  Heme  Ave..  Oak  Park.  IlUnola 
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ZALZER  B-b 

FRENCH  HORNS 


How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


,Jor  a  Better  Horn  Section  in 
Sour  Schoot  Orchestra  or  Band 


•  For  training  beginners  on  the 
French  horn,  there  has  been  a  def* 
inite  swing  to  the  B-b  instrument. 
And  for  rich,  true  French  horn  tone, 
produced  with  maximum  ease  in 
correct  pitch,  you  will  find  it  hard 
to  match  the  imported  ZALZER 
horns. 


Built  from  a  **special  formula” 
tempered  brass,  they  are  very  thin 
and  extremely  resonant.  Playing  the 
French  horn  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
with  this  compact,  easily  handled 
model. 


Simplified  Teaching  Methods 

‘  FOR  B-b  HORNS 


#  Two  leading  publications  in  the 
school  music  field,  ^The  Instrumen¬ 
talist”  and  ^School  Musician”  are 
currently  discussing  simple  teach¬ 
ing  methods  for  the  French  Horn 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  B-b 
model. 


Using  these  modem  methods  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  new  ZALZER  B-b 
Horn,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a 
\  fine  ”horn  section”  in  any  band  or 
orchestra  quickly  and  easily. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 


and  more  information  on  new 
teaching  methods  for  the  Zalzer  B-b 
and  F,  French  Herns 


The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

Mwiicol  StA<t  Iii3 

60  Broadway,  Broolilyii  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

31 B  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III.. 


9  Jeach  jtha  Soio  Baoaa 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chaff anooga,  Tannassaa 


Braps  Friends:  Let's  all  join  in  and 
Kive  our  new  editor  of  The  SCHOOL 
MCSICIAN,  Mr.  Forrest  McAllister,  a  big 
hand  and  warm  welcome  as  our  new 
manager  who  is  already  doing  a  masrnifl- 
cent  Job  through  the  medium  of  this 
magasine  In  helping  make  more  school 
pupils  school  musicians  and  also  helping 
make  the  school  musicians  more  musical. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  philosophy 
which  should  be  the  practice  of  every 
true  music  educator  In  America — “UuaU! 
for  every  child  and  every  child  for 
music."  Best  wishes  to  him  and  also  to 
our  former  editor  and  warm  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him,  Bob  Shepherd. 

Now  for  some  answers  to  questions 
from  our  brass  friends. 

Question — ^What  articulation  should  be 
used  In  attacking  the  tone  for  ordinary 
detached  playing? 

Answer — By  "articulation"  we  mean 
the  syllable  which  describes  the  way  we 
tongue  to  start  the  tone.  Opinions  vary 
widely  among  noted  brass  teachers  re¬ 
garding  what  articulating  syllable  best 
illustrates  the  correct  attack  of  a  tone. 
Some  recommend  "too”  as  in  “toot," 
some  "ta"  as  in  "tart,"  some  "te”  as  in 
"tease,"  and  others  "toe"  as  In  "toat.” 
There  are  others,  but  these  are  the  ones 
most  used.  Now  the  ideal  articulation 
for  general  use  is  the  one  that  produces 
the  fullest  and  roundest  tone,  that  relaxes 
the  throat  and  tongue,  that  best  forms 
and  holds  the  tongue  in  readiness  for  the 
attack,  produces  the  greatest  carrying 
power,  and  produces  the  least  strain  on 
the  lips.  Considering  these  factors,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  “ta”  as  in  "tart”  or  “toe”  as 
in  "toat”  because  either  completely  re¬ 
laxes  the  throat  and  tongue,  produces  a 
big,  full,  round  quality  of  tone  in  all 
registers  and  produces  a  broad,  round  at¬ 
tack  as  result  of  directing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  higher  toward  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  farther  from,  between  the  lips. 
The  tendency  of  the  articulation  does 
vary  somewhat  with  the  range  of  the 
tone  played.  For  example,  the  higher 
the  notes,  more  the  tendency  becomes  to 
tongue  with  the  "te"  as  in  "tease."  The 
middle  tones  tend  to  require  the  "ta"  at¬ 
tack  and  the  low  tones  tend  to  require  a 
“toe”  attack  which  helps  open  the  lips 
for  the  lower  vibrations.  Even  though 
there  Is  a  natural  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  “te”  In  playing  high  tones,  this 
articulation  tightens  the  throat  and 
strains  the  quality  of  the  tone;  therefore, 
we  should  always  work  toward  the  use  of 
the  "ta"  or  “toe"  articulation  for  high 
as  well  as  low  notes,  so  as  to  broaden 
and  beautify  the  tone  quality. 

Of  course,  different  qualities  of  tone 
and  different  kinds  of  attack  require 
different  articulations  to  some  extent.  For 
example,  "te"  produces  a  shrill,  brilliant 
but  thin  tone  as  used  in  fanfares  and 
stacatto  passages,  but  it  lacks  character 
for  legato  passages  or  other  passages 
where  depth  of  tone  Is  required. 

Question — What  articulation  is  best  for 
legato  playing? 

Answer — For  legato  playing  I  recom¬ 


mend  “dah”  or  "doe"  as  an  ideal  i>oft- 
tongue  articulation  for  song  movements. 

Question — What  is  meant  by  the  term 
“legato  playln?” 

Anatoer — By  “legato  playing”  we  mean 
playing  the  notes  in  a  smoothly  connected 
manner.  On  the  brass  Instrument  this 
Is  usually  done  by  using  the  soft  tongue 
attack  while  keeping  the  breath  flowing 
constantly. 

Question — When  should  music  be  played 
legato? 

Answer — Sometimes  the  music  is  indi¬ 
cated  “legato”  by  use  of  the  written  word 
or  by  the  use  of  slur  marks  with  dots  or 
dashes  written  over  the  notes  which  are 
enclosed  within  curved  lines.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  written  indication,  but  the 
performer  or  conductor  must  sense  the 
legato  style  by  the  mood  of  the  music 
and  tempo  markings.  Slow,  song-like 
movements  marked  “andante,"  "lento." 
“cantabile,"  “largo,”  and  "grave”  are  usu¬ 
ally  Intended  to  be  played  legato  unless 
the  compo.ser  indicates  otherwise. 

Sonic  irerformers  and  conductors  read 


fOR  lASItR 
VALVi  ACTION,., 

HOLTON 

i  INSTRUMENT  OIL 


"New  Pormuis"  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  fatter 
spreading  —  unproved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  -  lasting 
“l^y"— 'Uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  "non-drying"— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
With  Handy  Swab  (25c)  or 
^Oil  Reaiatant  Droppw  (30c). 


STICKY  VALVES? 


HERE’S  THE 
SOLUTIOH 

•  100%  Pure  oil, 
specially  developed 

•  Non -gumming 

•  Pleasant  odor 

•  Only35« 
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and  perform  niimi'c  detached  unless  then 
see  the  hotee  enclosed  iH  a  slur.  This  is 
a  serious  error  as  many  composers  take 
it  for  granted  tliat  the  performer  or  con¬ 
ductor  is  musician  enough  to  sense  the 
mood  and  style  of  the  numfcer  without 
having  to  enclose  all  of  the  notes  within 
each  phrase  with  curved  lines. 

Question — ^What  is  the  difference  in 
legato  playing  and  slurring? 

Answer — Slurring  is  one  extreme  form 
of  legato  playing.  All  slurring  is  usually 
considered  as  legato  playing,  but  all 
legato  playing  does  not  have  to  be 
slurred.  For  example,  some  passages 
marked  with  a  slur  cannot  be  slurred 
on  the  trombone,  thus  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  try  to  imitate  the  soun.<  of  the 
complete  slur  by  the  use  of  legato  tongue- 
ing  and  skilled  movements  of  the  elide. 
On  valve  instruments,  the  intervals  may 
be  completely  slurred  (change  in  lip  ten¬ 
sion  without  use  of  tongue)  or  played 
legato  (soft  tongued  Just  as  the  valve 
is  moved).  The  effect  in  sound  of  legato 
playing,  if  done  perfectly,  will  sound  al¬ 
most  like  complete  slurring.  Few  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  by  listening.  The  two  terms 
"slurring”  and  “legato  playing"  are  there¬ 
fore  closely  related  and  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  are  almost  the  same. 

Question — Is  it  true  that  all  the  slurred 
notes  marked  for  the  vocalist  can  not 
be  slurred  on  the  tror-.bone?  If  so  please 
explain. 

Answer — This  is  correct.  Many  of  our 
legato  solos  and  songs  published  for 
trombone  have  passages  marked  with 
slurs  which  cannot  be  slurred  on  the 
trombone.  Those  passages  have  been 
marked  for  the  vocalist  and  later  tran¬ 
scribed  for  the  trombonist,  therefore  some 
of  the  intervals  marked  slurred  cannot 
be  slurred  but  may  be  played  legato  by 
the  use  of  soft  tongueing  so  as  to  Imitate 
the  sound  of  slurring.  To  slur  two  notes 
on  the  brass  instrument  means  to  glide 
smoothly  into  the  second  note  without 
the  use  of  the  tongue.  The  only  intervals 
which  may  be  slurred  on  the  trombone 
are  the  ascending  intervals  in  which  the 
slide  moves  out  or  the  descending  in¬ 
tervals  in  which  the  slide  moves  in.  If 
the  note  goes  down  and  the  slide  goes 
down  or  vice  versa  slurring  usually  is  im¬ 
possible  as  a  smear  will  result  and  the 
legato  tongue  must  be  used  to  imitate  a 
slur.  For  examples  and  fuller  explana¬ 
tion,  read  my  column  “I  Teach  the  Solo 
Brass”  in  the  December,  1947,  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  trombone 
legato  playing. 

Question — ^What  are  the  ideal  qualities 
of  a  good  trombone  or  comet  mouthpiece? 

Answer — (a)  The  mouthpiece  should 
feel  comfortable  to  your  lips  so  you  may 
play  for  long  periods  of  time  without  dis- 
romfort  or  lip  fatigue.  If  the  rim  is  too 
wide,  it  tends  to  cut  off  circulation  of 
blood  to  the  Ups,  while  If  the  rim  la  too 
narrow,  it  cuts  the  Up  and  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

(b)  The  mouthpiece  should  produce  a 
good  quality  of  tone  and  an  easy  response 
in  range  of  tones  included  in  your  chief 
phase  of  playing  interest.  If  you  have 
a  small  bore  instrument  with  a  small 
bell  and  are  playing  first  parts  in  the 
band  or  orchestra  naturally  you  would 
not  use  an  large  a  mouthpiece  in  sise  of 
cup  as  would  be  the  case  If  you  were 
playing  a  large  bore  Instrument  with  a 
large  bell  so  suitable  in  the  playing  of 
low  notes  in  third  and  fouth  parte.  The 
first  parts  usually  call  for  more  brilliance 
for  the  higher  notes  and  a  little  smaller 
cup,  while  the  third  parts  call  for  more 
fullness  and  depth  of  tone  for  low  notes 


With  a  Hooper  Rating  of 
20,000,000  listeners,  the  Ohman 
Brothers’  KING  COLLEGE 
TRIO  and  their  Holton  Trum¬ 
pets  are  fast  moving  into  the 
big  time  on  TV.  Their  program 
"Youth  on  Parade,”  coming  out 
of  WFIL-TV,  Philadelphia,  is 
heard  and  seen  on  29  stations 
at  10:30  every  Sunday  night. 

Their  choice  of  Holton  Triunpets  —  bought  through  the 
Mattlin  Piano  &  Music  Co.,  Cleveland  —  adds  further  pr(x>f 
to  Holton’s  reputation  as  the  leader  in  fine  instruQients  .  .  . 
a  reputation  recognized  by  professional  musicians,  educators, 
and  students  everywhere. 

For  tone  beauty,  freedom  of  response,  power  and  brilliance, 
there’s  no  equal  to  the  modern  HOLTON  Trumpet.  Prove 
this  yourself  —  at  your  Holton  Dealer. 


WKmi,  Ckmki,  Qtmge 
\  StarsMfHL-TV, 

WnMNnl^SPRHi 


You’ll  know  why 


326  N.  CHURCH  STREET 
ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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and  a  larger  and  deeper  cup.  For  all 
around  uae  I  recommend  a  medium  large 
cup  plenty  deep  to  get  a  large,  full,  round 
quality  of  tone.  With  the  shallow  cup, 
the  low  notes  are  difficult  and  even 
though  the  high  notes  may  respond  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier,  the  tone  Is  shallow  and  thin 
since  there  Is  not  enough  lip  enclosed 
in  the  mouthpiece  to  produce  fuil  vibra¬ 
tions.  New  instruments  are  often  equipped 
with  shallow  cup  mouthpieces  to  encour¬ 
age  more  sales  because  so  many  amateurs 
are  thereby  fooled  to  believe  the  Instru¬ 
ment  gets  high  notes  easily  because  the 
shallow  cup  mouthpiece  makes  the  high 
notes  come  out  even  though  they  are  of 
anemic  quaiity.  The  eztremeiy  shaliow 
cup  is  for  the  lasy  performer  who  does 
not  practive  often  to  keep  a  good  lip  and 
wants  high  sounds  easily  with  littie  re¬ 
gard  of  their  quality. 

(c)  The  HMUthpiece  shouid  suit  the 
individual  lip.  As  a  generai  rule  thick 
iips  require  a  littie  larger  mouthpiece 
with  deeper  cup,  while  thin  lips  require 
a  smaller  cup.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  the 
price  of  the  mouthpiece.  It  is  the  size 
and  shape  that  count  and  often  we  find 
one  priced  at  F2.60  is  superior  to  some 
expisite  brand  engraved  with  the  name  of 
some  famous  player.  Look  for  size,  in¬ 
side  bowi  flare,  depth  type  of  rim,  its  feei 
on  the  lip,  piaying  response  in  all  regis¬ 
ters  and  fullness  and  quality  of  tone  it 
nrodiiees.  When  a  good  mouthpiece  Is 
found,  stay  with  it  and  do  not  always  be 
changing.  All  things  being  equal,  it  is 
often  best  to  use  the  brand  of  mouth¬ 
piece  which  corresponds  to  the  make  of 
instrument  you  are  using,  since  it  fits 
the  instrument  shank  and  plays  better  in 
tune.  However,  If  the  make  of  Instru¬ 
ment  you  use  does  not  make  but  one 
size  of  mouthpiece  and  It  does  not  suit 
you  or  fit  your  purpose,  I  suggest  you 
select  one  which  does  and  then  send  it 
to  the  factory  who  made  your  Instrument 


Just  as  character  is  reflected  in  the  face  and  actions  of  a  man,  so 
is  the  intrinsic  character  of  William  Frank  Band  Instruments  evident 
in  the  appearance  and  performance  of  every  horn  bearing  this  re¬ 
spected  name.  Essentially,  it  is  the  result  of  complete  honesty  in 
upholding  the  ideals  and  traditions  established  by  the  founders  of 
the  company  more  than  40  years  ago.  It  reveals  itself  in  a  certain 
perfection  of  detail,  on  extra  degree  of  handcraftsmanship,  that 
gives  the  owner  more  for  his  money— more  in  looks,  tone,  progress, 
pleasure  and  pride.  You  Can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 
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LEONARD  SMITH  received  a  cornet  on  his 
eighth  Christmas.lt  was  a  big  thrill  for  him, 
but  he  was  even  more  thrilled  when  he 
later  qualified  for  the  school  band.  Mis 
fine  school  performances  won  for  him  a 
scholarship  to  the  New  York  Military 
Academy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
colorful  career.  Today,  he  is  known  as 
America's  premier  cornet  soloist.  And  like 
so  many  professional  musicians,  Leonard 
attributes  much  of  his  first  and  continued 
interest  in  music  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
played  a  Martin  since  early  childhood. 

PlAr  YOUR  BEST  WITH  A  MARTIH! 

For  free  cartoon  stories  of  successful  musicans,  write 
The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


CHARACTEK 


/fa  TYmsccw  ieut 

Vitol  Part  Of  Every 
FRANK  INSTRUMENT 


Thraa  Chattanooqa  Cantral  Hi9h 
School  cornet  pupils  of  B.  H.  Walkor, 
who  aro  preparing  to  play  the  cornet 
trio  "Elena"  in  their  band's  Spring 
concert  on  Friday,  April  13.  Nothing 
superstitious  about  thami  They  are, 
left  to  right,  John  Parks,  Billy  Spencer, 
and  J.  W.  Irwin,  Jr. 


and  have  them  fit  the  mouthpiece  to  the 
Instrument  Usually  the  Number  1  Is  the 
largest  cup  and  the  higher  the  numbers, 
the  smaller  the  cup.  However,  this  is 
sometimes  not  a  true  standard  witn 
mouthpiece  sizes  of  all  makes  of  Instru¬ 
ments. 

Thanks  for  listening.  Keep  writing  me 
about  your  playing  problems. 


BanxL  ITluAk, 
fisivmo 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this 
Column  has  been  Read,  Studied  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately 
Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 

BACH  BOUQUET— (ME)— arr.  X>avid 
Hennett.  In  this  band  publication,  the  ar¬ 
ranger  has  selected  and  compiled  four  of 
the  lighter  compositions  of  the  old  master 
Bach.  They  include  the  Fugue  in  E 
minor  (transposed  to  D  minor),  Air 
l.oure,  and  Chorale  In  G  minor.  These 
works  were  chosen  because  they  will 
prove  interesting  and  not  too  difficult  for 
the  average  student  player;  also,  because 
of  their  melodic  beauty,  they  will  provide 
excellent  program  material.  For  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  help  foster  good  mu¬ 
sical  attitudes  in  the  school  music  stu¬ 
dent,  I  recommend  this  number  to  you 
with  pleasure.  The  playing  time  of  the 
number  is  about  five  minutes.  FI.  BA., 
ti.SO.  Svm.  BA.,  <7.90.  Pub. — C.  F. 

RIVER  JORDAN— (M) —MouHce  C. 
Whitney.  This  composition  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  music  for  band  and  will  be  a 
hit  whether  used  for  program  or  con¬ 
test.  The  work  is  a  fantasy  based  on 
negro  spirituals.  The  tonal  colors  and 
contrasts  are  unlimited  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  depending  upon  the  Imagination  of 
the  conductor.  Technical  problems  are 
few  and  the  tempos  are  in  the  most  part 
rather  slow.  Key  changes  are  used  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  make  for  interesting 
harmonic  contracts.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  "big”  numbers  of  the  year.  A  full 
score  is  available  for  rehearsal  purposes. 
FI.  BA.,  tJ.OO.  Fym.  BA.,  ttO.tlO.  Pub.—O. 
Srhirmer. 

NIGHT  BEAT— (MB)  —  HoroW  L. 
Walt  era.  This  descriptive  number  portrays 
musically  the  impressions  one  might  re¬ 
ceive  during  a  tour  of  duty  afoot  in  a 
modern  city  after  dark.  A  Jaunty  walk¬ 
ing  motif,  which  occurs  from  time  to 
time,  introduces  the  traveller  and  takes 
him  first  to  Times  Square  with  Its  hub¬ 
bub  and  confusion.  Thence,  after  a  brief 
return  of  the  walking  theme,  our  musical 
tourist  proceeds  to  the  mystic  atmosphere 
of  Chinatown,  and  later  includes  a  visit 
to  the  eerie  shadows  of  the  Water  Front. 
Another  venture  leads  to  the  colorful 
rhythmic  and  melodic  expression  typical 
of  Harlem.  The  Latin  Quarter  and  Anally 
Broadway  are  included  in  the  musical 
Journey.  There,  the  music  of  the  theater 
district  persisting  through  the  night  air, 
brings  the  composition  to  its  brilliant 
climax.  Ft.  BA.,  $S.OO.  Rym.  BA.,  tT.SO. 
Pub. — Rubank. 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL— (E)—J^awi«* 
L.  Tarver.  This  overture  is  suited  to  the 
young  band  In  that  its  register  is  not 
great  (top  note  for  comet  is  G — highest 
tone  for  clarinet  is  D)  and  the  technical 
problems  are  not  great.  The  opening  is 
a  4/4  Maestoso  in  Eb  that  has  nothing 
more  difficult  than  eighth  notes.  An 
Allegro  is  introduced  that  is  melodic  with 


a  full  counter  melodic  part  to  make  it 
sound  full.  This  section  is  followed  by 
an  Andante  (legato  throughout)  in  Db 
that  features  a  cornet  solo  that  is  well 
cued  for  baritone  if  more  depth  is  desired. 
A  return  to  the  previous  key  and  Allegro 
brings  the  overture  to  a  bright  ending. 
FI.  BA.,  tS.50.  Sym.  BA.,  tS.OO.  Pub. — 
Belwin. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  GALATEA — 
(M) — N.  De  Rubertia.  This  lyric  poem 
in  music  is  meant  to  describe  two  things: 
Love,  and  happiness.  The  young  sculptor 
Pygmalion  thought  nothing  on  earth  so 
beautiful  as  the  marble  folk  the  "live 
without  fault  and  never  grow  old.”  Thus 
he  created  the  ivory  statue  of  a  girl 
and  he  named  it  "Galatea.”  He  fell  in 
love  with  the  statue  and  he  prayed  for  a 
bride  who  would  resemble  Galatea.  His 
prayers  were  heard  and  he  found  a  smile 
on  the  statue's  lips.  The  young  sculptor 
kissed  the  statue  and  in  an  instant  the 
statue  awakened  and  stepped  down  from 
her  pedestal  and  fell  into  the  arms  of 
her  master,  alive !  Thus :  "The  Awaken¬ 
ing  of  Galatea.”  FI.  BA.,  H.OO.  Sytn.  BA., 
16.99.  Pub. — Fillmore. 

TIME  OUT  MUSIC— (M)  Hill.  Meaang, 
Williamaon  anA  Stine.  This  is  a  sport 
band  folio  that  has  30  swingy,  peppy 
tunes  and  marches  plus  two  full  length 
marches  by  Ted  Mesang  that  are  easy. 
The  book  Alls  a  need  for  swing  arrange¬ 
ments  so  often  needed  and  used  for  Aeld 
work.  Some  of  the  tunes  included  are. 
We’re  Gonna  Be  Happy,  Swanee  River, 
My  Bonnie,  Loch  Lomond  and  others. 
BanA  books,  iOc  each.  ConAuctor  part, 
tt.SS.  Pub. — Southern  Music  Co. 


TRUMPET  METHOD 

Nog'frassgr*  Sysfcm 

Progressively  reduces  physical  and  tech¬ 
nical  obstacles.  Excellent  for  building  tone, 
technique,  flexibility,  etc.  $2.00. 

ARTHUR  W.  MeCOY 
P,  O.  Bex  686  Chicago  90.  Illieeis 


USED  BY 
AMERICA’S 
6REATEST 
MUSICIANS 


e  From  the  Academy  at  $117.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $250.00  the  cornets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  Muck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL. INSTRUMENT  CU. 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N  Y. 
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Violin  By  Radio 

(Starts  on  page  5) 

pupils  the  thrill  of  playing  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  ensemble.  The  feeling  of  en¬ 
semble  (which  means  listening  while 
they  play)  is  developed  almost  imme¬ 
diately  in  this  manner. 

I  usually  give  the  lesson  on  Tuesday 
while  Orien  Dailey  and  Elisabeth 
Green  work  with  the  pupils  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  studio,  signalling  me  when 
some  direction  is  misunderstood  or 
when  the  pupils  are  ready  for  the  next 
piece.  They  also  select  pupils  to 
broadcast  demonstrations  and  lead 
them  to  the  microphone,  interview 
them  and  correct  their  mistakes — 
while  actually  on  the  air.  The  engi¬ 
neers  never  know  when  I  may  point 
to  the  adjoining  studio,  which  means 
to  open  the  microphone  there  and  turn 
on  the  speaker  in  our  studio  so  we 
(the  studio  ensemble  and  I)  can  hear 
the  efforts  and  corrections  which  come 
from  the  pupils’  studio. 

During  each  Tuesday  string  lesson 
Miss  Green  devotes  a  few  minutes  to 
some  item  of  technique — bowing,  fin¬ 
gering,  shifting,  vibrato  or  rhythmic 
problem.  These  technical  items  are 
always  closely  related  to  the  pieces 
the  pupils  are  learning  to  play.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  problem  presented  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  person  increases  the  emphasis  and 
interest. 

On  Thursdays  Mr.  Dailey  usually 
gives  the  lesson  while  I  work  with  the 
pupils  in  the  adjoining  studio.  The 
children  always  come  early  so  there 
is  time  for  a  competition  to  select  a 
soloist  or  two  to  broadcast  during  the 
lesson  period.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is 
called  to  the  microphone  because  he  I 
is  making  a  common  error  which  can 
best  be  corrected  among  the  unseen 
pupils  by  explaining  and  working  with 
a  pupil  at  the  microphone. 

The  average  age  of  the  string  pupils 
is  about  9  years,  with  many  as  young 
as  6  or  7.  So  far  I  have  heard  of  only 
one  radio  string  pupil  who  has 
dropped  out  of  the  class.  All  others 
are  highly  enthusiastic  and  are  learn¬ 
ing  with  astonishing  speed.  Those 
who  started  last  October  have  learned 
to  play  36  pieces,  using  first,  third  and 
fifth  positions! 

Our  largest  class  is  at  Stone  School, 
located  about  2  miles  outside  of  Ann 
Arbor.  In  the  upper  room  are  29 
pupils  of  whom  26  are  now  studying 
violin  or  cello.  The  teacher,  Mrs. 
Nanry,  started  on  the  violin  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  then  decided  to  take  up  cello 
in  the  new  beginning  class  which 
started  in  February.  Two  violin 
pupils  shifted  to  cello  and  two  more 
are  trying  to  locate  half  size  cellos  so  I 
they  may  do  likewise. 

Prise  pupil  of  Stone  School  is 
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Marimbas,  Chimes,  Band 
Lyia,  Vibra  Beils,  Celestas, 
Kettle  Drums.  Xylophones 


G.  C.  JENKINS  CO 


ilur  Illinois 


Terry  Huntwork,  nine  years  old,  wno 
started  violin  last  year  in  the  radio 
class  and  made  remarkable  progress 
by  practicing  at  home  with  records. 
Terry  decided  that  she  wanted  to  try 
the  cello— because  she  liked  the  tone 
of  the  cellos  being  played  in  the  studio 
ensemble.  I  found  a  half  size  cello 
for  her  which  she  acquired  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  By  Thursday  she  had 
learned  to  play  more  than  a  dozen 
pieces — along  with  the  recordings. 
She  broadcast  a  cello  solo  during  the 
Thursday  string  radio  lesson,  playing 
perfectly  in  tunel 

Now  Terry  is  busy  arranging  music 
for  the  Stone  School  String  Orches¬ 
tra  numbering  23  violins  and  3  cellos, 
but  which  will  have  five  cellos  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Not  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  orchestra  has  had  any 
instruction  except  by  radio  and  record¬ 
ing.  Their  playing  position  and  tech¬ 
nical  habits  will  be  superior  to  those 
of  the  average  school  orchestras. 
They  will  play  together  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  ensemble  because  they  learned 
that  way. 

I  am  not  advocating  radio  instruc¬ 
tion  in  schools  which  can  afford  live 
teachers.  The  purpose  of  radio  les¬ 
sons  is  to  bring  instrumental  music 
instruction  to  schools  in  which  per¬ 
sonal  Instruction  will  never  be  finan¬ 
cially  possible.  That  means  40%  of 
all  children  in  America/  Surely  what 
can  be  done  by  radio,  pictures,  and 
recordings  can  be  done  at  least  as 
well  in  person. 

If  this  sounds  boastful  to  you,  jqst 
come  to  Ann  Arbor  any  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  and  visit  the  studio  where 
the  instruction  is  being  given,  or  a 
school  in  which  the  pupils  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  instruction.  You  will  be  more 
than  welcome! 


If  you’re  teaching  grade  school 
orchestra,  you’ll  want  a  small  base 
—the  Kay  Junior  at  $198,  sized 
small  enough  for  an  8  year-old. 
Then  to  the  regulation  3/4  size  for 
older  students  and  professionals. 
Four  different  models,  4  and  5 
string,  from  $225  to  $400.  Your 
choice  of  dark  or  blonde  finish.  If 
it’s  a  strolling  combo  or  one  night 
stands,  don’t  overlook  the  Mighty 
Midget  at  $300— a  third  smaller! 
Just  make  sure  it’s  a  Kay —basses 
used  by  more  schools,  students 
and  professionals  than  all  others 
combined.  Your  favorite  music 
store  can  supply  you. 


a  bass  for  every 
purse  and  purpose 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY.  CHICAGO  12.  ILLINOIS 


Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


Mich.  State  Three  Weeks* 
High  School  Program  Set 


The  muflic  department  of  Michigan  State 
College,  E^st  Lansing,  plans  the  start  of 
its  annual  three  weeks  of  music  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls  on  June  25th.  The 
session  will  close  with  a  festival  concert 
by  the  Michigan  State  Youth  Choir,  Or¬ 
chestra,  Band  and  Harp  Ensemble  on 
Saturday,  July  14th. 

In  addition  to  the  large  ensembles,  high 
school  students  may  enroll  In  courses  In 
music  theory  and  composition,  private  les¬ 
sons  in  voice  or  their  major  instrument, 
and  participate  in  the  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  radio  broadcasts.  Students  are  housed 
in  the  modern  college  dormitoriea 

Conductors  for  the  Michigan  State 
Youth  groups  in  1961  are:  Band,  William 
Stewart,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Muskegon  Public  S  schools.  Orchestra, 
Alexander  Schuster,  Conductor  of  the 
Michigan  State  College  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Choir,  Bernard  Stone,  Choral  Direc¬ 
tor,  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education. 

Swimming,  canoeing,  games,  dancing, 
concerts  and  many  other  activities  are 
planned  by  the  recreational  leaders. 


Solos — Duotv—T  rios— 
Quortettos 

for  att  Instrumsmts  and  Publishers 
Write  for  lilt. 

Specify  your  Inttrument. 

Muiicel  Inttruments  end  Accetterlet 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  EXCHANGE 
•131  Weft  Devlfon,  DetreH  4.  MIchtgen 
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perfectly 


By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stoiit  St^  C>«nv*r  2,  Colorado 


tuned! 


Here  we  are  again  in  Contest  time. 
Time  of  the  year  when  our  various  Con¬ 
test-Festivals  are  being  held  throughout 
this  country  of  ours.  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  contests,  Ensemble  contests,  and  of 
course  the  individual  or  Solo  contests. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  Interesting  season. 
We  match  our  growth  musically  with  our 
colleagues — What  do  we  learn  from  this 
formality?  Usually  plenty. 

Let  Us  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions 
in  comparison  to  last  year,  such  as  the 
following — Have  /  improved  Mueicallyf 
Have  I  improved  mechanically  on  my  In¬ 
strument?  Has  my  tone  improved?  Are 
my  fingers  more  flexible?  Do  I  read 
more  readily?  Has  my  intonaUon  im¬ 
proved?  Has  my  ensemble  playing  im¬ 
proved?  Am  I  careless  with  my  instru¬ 
ment,  especially  so  of  the  reed?  Am  I 
repeating  mistakes  I  made  last  year?  Do 
I  use  a  properly  trimmed  reed?  These 
and  possibly  many  other  such  construc¬ 
tive  questions  if  you  will  just  think  for  a 
few  minutes. 

I  can  remember  writing  for  the  past 
two  years  of  my  experiences  during  Con¬ 
test-Time  as  a  Judge.  Pointing  out  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  students  during  the 
Contest.  This  of  course  we  check  off  to 
experience,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
learn  from  our  mistakes.  This  year  let’s 
check  ourselves,  including  myself,  and  get 
all  of  the  so-called  BUGS  out  of  the  way 
first,  then  proceed. 

As  I  recall,  thinking  back,  over  the 
past  two  years,  at  least — here  are  some 
of  the,  shall  we  call  them,  "mistakes 
made  by  Contestants"  which  I  had  to 
Judge.  I  can  remember,  not  one  but 
many,  Contestants  playing  not  only  Solos, 
but  in  ensembles.  Band  and  Orchestra,  on 
a  double-reed  instrument  with  a  reed 
they  had  never  blown  on  before. 

After  the  Contest  I  would  ask  the 
Oboe  or  Bassoon  playei;,  as  the  case  may 
be,  what  happened  to  their  reed,  and 
I  always  got  the  same  answer — I  don't 
know — it  was  a  brand  new  reed — I  had 
never  blown  on  it  before — I  don't  under¬ 
stand  it — it  should  have  played  alright. 

Again  let  me  explain — There  are  no 
two  reeds  alike,  nor  are  there  two  play¬ 
ers  alike.  A  reed  that  suits  me  to  per¬ 
fection  may  not  suit  you  at  all.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  reed  nor  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  player.  The  tension,  or  shall 
we  call  it  the  bite,  or  grip  you  place 
on  the  reed  is  not  the  same  as  I  place  on 
it.  The  grip  placed  on  the  reed  has  ALL 
TO  DO  WITH  ITS  TENSION  (making 
the  reed  seem  too  thin  or  too  thick). 
In  plain  words,  no  two  players  use  the 
same  tension  on  a  reed — Hence,  no  two 
players  use  the  same  tension  reed.  Again, 
a  reed  that  suits  me  may  not  suit  you. 
Now,  when  you  play  on  a  new  reed  you 
have  absolutely  no  Idea  or  conception  of 
what  that  reed  may  play  like  regardless 
of  whether  it  suits  someone  else  or  not. 
After  all  YOU’RE  looking  out  for  YOU 
(not  in  a  selfish  way  but  in  a  practical 
way). 

Here  is  some  pood  advice — never  play 


AVAILABLE 
IN  AMERICA 
AT  LAST  .  . 


REEDS 


choice  of 
Yjm  *  European  wood 
wH  •  inatrumental- 
|,'.M  •  istf  for  the 
V'. '\  *  years. 

•  The  Connetable  Plantation 

•  in  the  famed  Var  District 

•  of  France  grows  a  cane  so 

A  •  choice,  that  the  French  gov- 

•  emment  prohibits  its  legal 

•  export  in  unfinished  form. 

2  This  superb  cane  is  proc- 
?  essed  with  the  infinite  care 
0  and  precision  craftsmanship 

•  which  has  become  a  tradi- 

•  tion  at  Connetable.  Unex- 
o  celled  playing  qualities  and 

•  long  life  are  grown  and 

^  •  wrought  into  every  Con- 

•  netable  "No  Reject"  Reed. 

•  List  Pricos  Por  Dosos: 

•  Clarinet  Bb  or  Kb  $2.5.4 

o  Alto  Cinrlnet  gS.SO 

Vr‘\  •  Cinrlnet  $4.95 

Alto  Snx  $3.00 

\iiir  •  Ropmno  Sax  $3.15 

•  C  Melody  flax  $4.95 

•  Tenor  flax  $4.05 

•  Baritone  flax 

0  Baa*  flax  $6.45 

FREE  I  SAMPLE  REED 


IJlirntratod: 
No.  13  Oboo 
(platoaux  koya). 
Outfit,  $110.  ] 

AiaomrtOMe 

No.  14 

Ring  Key  Oboe. 
Outfit,  sm 

No.  13 

English  Horn. 
Outfit,  $710 


Only  the  painstttking  labor  of  cus¬ 
tom  craftsmanship  could  produce 
■o  fine  an  oboe.  Try  it  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  write  for  comply 
Martin  Freres  catalog  —  shoaring 
Bb  darinets,  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
net,  oboe  and  English  horn. 


. .  the  Double  Reed 
Instrument  is  a  single 
Instrument  business. 
Remember,  Linton 
Grenodillo  wood 
Oboes  ore  crock- 
proof  guaranteed. 
Wrltp  tor 

i  mtt  Catalog 


Frendi 

VIMAK 

greaves 

10  Di 
la  Na.  j 


Buegeleisen 

Jacobson.^c 


S-7->  Union  Squarb.  Naw  Yoax  3,  H.Y.. 

730  Bsthorst  St.,  Toronto  4,.jQfiM 
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on  a  reed  in  public  untii  you  have  tried 
it  out  privately — bo  that  you  may  now  or 
at  least  have  some  idea  as  to  what  that 
reed  will  do  for  you. 

Another  mistake  we  often  make  is  in 
the  working  condition  of  our  instrument. 
Our  instrument  is  really  not  in  good 
working  condition.  Maybe  we  have  a  pad 
that  has  become  hardened — we  think  it 
covers  but  really  it  doesn’t  We  have 
cork  point  that  isn’t  quite  air-tight,  but 
maybe  we  can  get  by  with  it 

Do  you  know  there  are  more  major  re 
pair  Jobs  that  develop  this  way  than  in| 
any  other  manner  1 

As  an  illustration — my  personal  Ba 
soon  hasn’t  been  completely  overhauI<'<i 
since  1942  and  it  is  in  the  best  of  play- 
inf  condition.  WHY?  When  I  And  a  pad 
that  is  becoming  the  least  bit  hard«iu  >1 
I  replace  it  at  once.  If  I  have  a  corl. 
Joint  that  becomes  the  least  bit  wobbl> 
— I  recork  it.  If  a  key  becomes  out  of 
line  for  any  reason — I  straighten  it  now, 
etc. 

The  cost  of  taking  care  of  these  Itenr- 
in  this  manner  is  about  one-tenth  ofl 
what  a  complete  overhaul  Job  will  cot-ij 
you.  In  the  long  run  you  will  have 
better  playing  instrument  at  a  wholn 
lot  less  cost.  Believe  me  it  pays  off. 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  is  in 
the  Contest-number  you  have  chosen  to 
play.  Too  many  conteatanta  pick  num¬ 
bers  over  their  head.  Numbers  that  art 
too  difficult  in  one  way  or  another.  Sucb 
as,  (a)  Is  it  too  difficult  for  me  mechan¬ 
ically?  (b)  Is  it  too  difficult  rhythmic¬ 
ally?  (c)  Am  I  capable  of  playing  ■wci: 
the  required  range  of  the  number  chosen? 
(d)  Do  I  know  or  play  the  high  or  low 
required  range  on  a  Par  with  the  i 
of  the  playing  range? 

Sometimes  a  few  measures  of  insecur-i 
ity  will  spoil  the  number  as  a  whole 
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VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(RM.  UA.  Rta  M.) 
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.  .  .  Made  ia  francs  of  rite  finest  grown 
Frendi  caae.  for  bailer  lone,  use 
VIIRATORS,  rite  reeds  wMi  the  famous 

grooves. 

10  DifFereni  strengriis,  from  No.  1  soft 
lo  No.  iVa  hard. 

Aak  your  deofer 

H.  CMron  Co.,  Inc.,  1AS0  iroodwoy,  N.Y.C. 
Dam  Raeda,  mada  to  Frenca,  note  availaUa. 


These  are  things  to  think  over  well  be¬ 
fore  choosing  your  number.  However, 
after  you  have  decided  that  all  is  well 
and  you  are  within  your  own  realm — 
then  really  go  after  it  with  all  you  have 
and  don’t  wait  until  the  last  and  CRAM 
^ — That  doesn’t  pay. 

Of  course  we  all  know  and  understand 
that  the  quality  of  sound  we  produce,  the 
ease  in  which  we  manipulate  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  our  instrument,  good  intona¬ 
tion,  correct  phrasing,  correct  nuance, 
expression  and  Interpretation  all  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  performance.  When 
any  one  of  the  items  Just  mentioned  be¬ 
comes  under  pressure,  so  to  speak,  we 
automatically  tighten  up — then  they  are 
all  under  pressure.  Unless  we  are  re- 
.laxed  completely  we  are  under  some 
'pressure  all  the  way  through.  It  Just 
isn’t  human  nature  to  be  perfectly  re¬ 
laxed  on  one  item  and  all  tightened  up 
on  another.  Without  a  doubt— one  effects 
,the  other. 

My  point  is  this — ^We  may  know  our 
phrasing,  nuances,  the  expression  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  produce  a  good  sound — but 
if  we’re  fighting  notes  because  of  the 
fact  we  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  requirement  necessary  for  our  chosen 
number,  it  will  refiect  on  our  performance 
in  general. 

Our  generalities  must  balance  in 
strength.  Remember  the  old  adage  “A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest 
link.”  Let  us  get  this  picture  of  our¬ 
selves  “Our  playing  ia  only  aa  good  aa  our 
weakeat  point  in  playing."  Whatever  that 
weak  point  may  be — that  is  our  perform¬ 
ance  level,  and  should  be  cultivated  to  a 
higher  degree — then  only  will  our  general 
level  of  performance  Improve. 

I  know  of  no  better  or  quicker  method 
of  Improving  myself  than  in  analysing 
myself.  If  I  am  sincere  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  there  is  no  trick  to  finding  my 
own  weaknesses.  Then  I  have  a  start¬ 
ing  point  and  can  gradually  balance  off 
in  general  which  will  in  turn  set  a  stand¬ 
ard  level.  This  method  brings  us  back 
to  the  idea  that  the  student  and  teacher 
are  a  team.  Each  one  needs  the  other. 
If  my  team-mate  plays  better  than  I, 
surely,  I  want  to  know  the  reason  why. 
When  I  learn  the  reason — I  Immediately 
have  a  starting  point  from  which  to  begin 
so  that  I  can  improve  upward  to  his 
level. 

Before  closing  let  me  site  a  case  of  a 
personal  friend  and  colleague  of  mine. 
This  person  is  in  all  sincerity,  what  we 
commonly  term,  a  technician  on  his  in¬ 
strument.  He  will  play  anything  in  music 
that  you  may  place  before  him  and  very 
near  read  It  letter-perfect  at  sight.  He 
loves  to  play  a  lot  of  notes.  In  general 
he  doesn’t  have  a  very  good  tone  and 
his  intonation  is  not  certain — Hence,  he  Is 
not  considered  professionally  a  good 
player — WHY?  You  can  answer  this  one 
as  quickly  as  I. 

This  persons  capability  of  not  getting 
more  Jobs  than  he  does  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  WON’T  SEE  HIS  TWO  WEAK¬ 
NESSES — Poor  tone  and  bad  Intonation. 
Otherwise,  the  man  is  a  wisard  on  his 
instrument.  My  point  is  this — regardless 
of  his  being  a  wisard  on  his  instrument, 
his  performance  level  when  mentioned, 
for  a  Job,  always  comes  up  with  the 
same  answer — Poor  tone  and  bad  intona¬ 
tion.  What  happens?  They  hire  some 
one  else. 

May  I  wish  all  of  you  the  best  of  luck 
in  your  various  contests.  It  is  fine  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  a  lot  of  fun. 


Continue  your  letters  as  I  enjoy  every 
one  of  them.  So  long  for  now.  See  you 
next  month. 

★  ★  ★ 


Gcd/o7n^uJj^ 


BY  PEDLER. 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  jdeas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  deal-  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FR^  £  folder. 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


April,  1951 
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TRANSYLVANIA 
MUSIC  CAMP 

Ircvard,  N.  C. 

Jmm  21  —  AugHst  5 

"A  Vocatiott  With  A  fwrpoM" 
frMN  CoMiMiito  of  Mosic  loodort: 

.  .  sicnificant  of  the  Southland’s  amazing 
cultural  growth  is  the  siunmer  music  center  at 
Brevard.” — Thor  Johnson,  Conductor,  CtMCia- 
nati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

”...  to  see  the  wonderful  work  that  is  being 
done  there.”  —  Carotl  Glenn,  yiolinist,  and 
Eugene  List,  Pianist. 

.  .  Their  CBS  broadcasts  have  shown  that 
the  you^  instrumentalist  at  Transylvania  will 
soon  join  the  ranks  of  our  finest  symphony 
orchestras.” — James  Fassett,  Director  Serious 
Music  CBS. 

".  .  .  has  become  one  of  the  finest  music 
Mmps  in  AmCTica.” — Mrs.  Royden  J.  Keith, 
President  National  Federation  of  Music  Chibs. 

For  BeoUof  wtka; 

Jomos  ChrMlioN  Pfohl,  Diroctor 
DovMsoo,  N.  C. 

_ _ oiascTORa i 
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itaa__«t..  •‘THi  yropiiio  or  HraSiit  a 

KATUIHA."  '*1100,”  "HimflRT  »1Y*"  Um. 
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nationaT^sic  camp 

lotorlodian,  MUdiigan 

Amarica'i  foramost  provinq  qround  for  youthful 
talaat.  For  cataloqi  addrau;  Josaph  E.  Maddy, 
Frasidaot,  Room  3,  303  S.  State  St..  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


We  cem't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 


How  to  Play  the  Flute 


972e  CbtAwsA 
J-hda  QjunAJtianA 

Sand  tfiam  to 
Rex  Dton  Fair 
957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


From  "Random  Rhymes"  by 
Charles  L.  Fraser 
Does  fortune  froten  T 
Do  friendships  prove  untruet 
There  fa  no  day  so  drear 
But  attnahine  fitters  through. 

On  my  lone  pathway  cast.' 

There  is  no  nfpht  ao  dark 
But  morning  comes  at  last. 

Am  I  adrift — 

No  chart — ’midst  howling  galef 
There  is  no  sea  so  broad 
But  whitens  with  a  smile. 

Am  /  astray. 

Almost  beyond  recallt 

"He  counts  the  ocean's  sand; 

He  notes  the  sparrow’s  fall.’’ 

A  note  from  Robert  Mlchell,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California:  You  are  doing  splendid 
work  fur  many  hundreds  of  young  flute 
students  all  over  this  country.  Also  I 
must  mention  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
your  magazine,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
is  making  wonderful  contributions  to  all 
our  grade  and  high  school  students  that 
are  interested  in  music.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  what  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
and  each  of  the  Editorial  Board  are  most 
happy  in  knowing  that  they  are  being 
helpful  to  those  that  will  soon  be  the 
leaders  in  directing  future  humanity  along 
such  constructive  paths. 


WxxL  ^avntsi  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

IM  MASSACHUSEHS  AVL  BOSTON.  MASS. 

"THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 

- - - Announcing  the  Sixteenth  Season - 

SnPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  17  TO  JULY  21 

*  Orehaetro  •  Eusamblat  •  Imatrvmamt  Classes 

Only  $90.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  ;  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peubsem,  Director 

In  THE  BEAU'nFUL  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


ANSircr;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Michell.  It  is 
such  letters  as  yours  that  prompt  us  to 
put  forth  our  very  best  efforts  in  our  de¬ 
termination  to  "carry  on"  in  the  field  that 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  us. 

Look  Out  for  the  "Runnor-Up*' 

By  H.  L.  Duboito 

“Runner-Up”  Is  slang,  of  course,  but 
like  all  fllang,  it  is  very  significant,  it 
has  a  meaning  all  its  own.  Practically 
everybody  In  music,  from  Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff,  Grainger,  Hofmann  and 
Bauer  down  the  line,  has  a  “runner-up.” 
That  Is,  there  Is  someone  quite  ready  to 
step  In  and  take  your  place  If  you  fall 
behind.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  The 
world  must  go  on  and  there  must  be  those 
to  succeed  you.  However,  many  people 
fall  behind  long  before  they  should, 
largely  because  they  rest  up-on  their 
honors,  and  forget  the  "runner-up.”  .  Don’t 
forget  the  story  of  Mendelssohn  when  he 
was  rehearsing  the  Scherzo  from  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  for  the  flrst  time. 
The  flrst  flutist  of  the  orchestra  refused 
to  play  It,  declaring  that  It  was  impossi¬ 
bly  dtfflcult  for  the  flute. 

“Ah,”  said  Mendelssohn,  wHh  a  smile, 
“If  you  refuse  to  play  it,  let  Haache  do 
it.”  Herr  Haache  was  merely  the  second 
flutist,  the  “runner-up.”  He  played  It 
most  beautifully  and  without  comment. 

"My  B.tt*r  I" 

I  am  dominated  by  a  Man.  He  never 
leaves  me.  He  haunts  me — he  challenges 
me — he  laughs  to  scorn  the  ways  and 
means  of  my  lower  plans.  He  is  my 
Great  Man.  He  knows  me.  He  loves  me. 
His  name  is  "My  Better  I !”  Where  would 
1  got  Where  would  I  turn?  Where  would 
I  step,  how  ehould  I  think?  What  should 
I  do — and  when?  He  tells  me — "My  Better 
I.”  No  errors  too  gross,  no  pain  too  deep, 
no  burden  too  heavy — “My  Better  I” 
comes  to  suggest — and  to  save! 

Bigger  than  his  time,  broader  than  his 
age,  mightier  than  all  who  oppose  him — 
he  stalks  ahead.  Immovable  as  the  sky, 
as  eternal  as  the  stars,  this  super-man, 
this  guardian  giant,  this  daylight  ruler, 
this  night-time  watcher — "My  Better  I.” 
He  makes  me  unafraid.  He  cleanses  my 
soul.  He  spurs  my  finer  thoughts.  He 
leads.  He  guides.  He  will  never  let  me 
fail — ”My  Better  I.” 

"One  soul  there  is  that  knows  me  as  I  am, 

Reads  each  pretense,  sees  through  each 
futile  sham ; 

Goads  me  with  scorning  lip,  with  laughter 
dry. 

And  dogs  me  night  and  day — 

"My  Better 

Note;  "My  Better  I"  Is  taken  from  a 
little  book  called  Up.  Written  by  George 
Matthew  Adams  and  published  by  The 
Reilly  &  I.<ee  Co.,  Chicago. 

Trill  TroubUt 
Trip  TarsM  TrombU 

Question  :  Please  do  come  to  my  rescue, 
Mr.  Fair.  Next  summer  I  am  booked  up 
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to  play  public  concerts  with  three  different 
bands  in  our  neighborhood.  I  know  that 
that  is  quite  an  undertaking  for  one 
who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
flute  instruction  under  a  flne  teacher. 
Knowing  this  as  I  do,  I  have  asked  for 
all  the  flute  parts  and  am  making  a 
real  study  of  them.  My  greatest  problem 
seems  to  be  trills.  If  you  will  show  me 
how  to  make  the  following  trills,  I’ll 
be  ever  grateful  to  you.  Your  column  in 
The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  and  your  Flute 
Method  Book  I  have  constituted  my  very 
best  flute  instruction.  Sincerely  yours, 
T.  T.,  R.R.l,  Alma,  Nebr. 

Answer:  Please  accept  our  congratu¬ 
lations  for  your  determination  to  "do 
things  and  go  places."  We  think  that  it 
Is  flne  that  you  have  accepted  the  engage¬ 
ments  as  mentioned  in  your  letter  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  asked  that  the 
flute  parts  from  the  various  band  libraries 
be  forwarded  to  you  for  study.  Is  most- 
commendable.  It  is  possible  that  you 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method 
Book  II.  Had  you  done  so,  you  would 
have  found  all  the  regular  trills  shown 
in  interesting  melodic  form  on  pages  29- 
41-47  and  49.  Also  on  pages  63  and  64 
will  be  found  trill  charts  covering  all 
trills  that  are  as  easily  read  as  the  story 
of  Jack  and  Jill.  However  this  may  be, 
we  shall  include  the  trills  that  you  have 
asked  about  in  this  column,  and  we'II 
be  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  real 
help  to  you.  Please  keep  in  mind  that 
all  through  this  study  of  trills  that  the 
Thumb  Is  Indicated  by  X  and  that  the 
Angers  are  numbered  1-2-3-4.  The  hands 
are  separated  by  a  hyphen,  and  that  the 
left  hand  is  shown  first :  with  the  right 
hand  shown  In  .second  place.  In  other 
words,  the  hyphen  .separates  the  hands. 
Here  they  are:  This  display  is  taken 
from  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method 
Book  It  as  published  by  the  M.  M.  Cole 
publishing  Co.  of  Chicago.  P.  S.  This 
bit  of  advice  Is  very  important,  and 
.should  be  adhered  to  most  carefully.  The 
1st  triller  key  is  the  one  nearest  the  head- 
joint.  'The  2nd  triller  key  Is  the  one 
nearest  the  foot-joint.  The  1st  triller  key 
should  be  operated  by  the  2nd  Anger  of 
the  right  hand  and  the  2nd  triller  key 
by  the  3rd  Anger.  Reason  for  this?  When 
the  second  B  flat  above  the  staff  Is 
played,  the  first  triller  key  must  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  2nd  Anger.  When  the  second 
B  natural  above  the  staff  played  the 
second  triller  key  must  be  operated  by 


the  3rd  Anger.  To  deviate  from  thir  rule 
in  playing  trills  means  that  a  state  of 
confusion  is  sure  to  be  established,  and 
such  as  that  should  be  avoided,  whether 
one  is  learning  to  shoot,  to  play  tennis, 
to  ride  a  horse,  to  row  a  boat,  to  drive 
an  automobile  or  to  play  the  flute.  Any¬ 
how,  here  are  the  fingerings  for  trills 
that  are  bothering  Trill  Troubled  Teresa. 
If  others  that  are  faced  with  the  same 
dlfflculties  should  consult  this  paragraph 
and  profit  by  It,  then  we  shall  feel  highly 
remunerated  for  our  efforts  to  set  you 
all  aright.  Note:  Where  circle  is  shown 
with  regular  Angering,  trill  with  thumb 
or  Angers  encircled. 


Learn  How  They 

Judge  You!! 

Judging  a  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus 
contest  takes  a  lot  more  than  sharp 
ears  and  sharp  pencils.  The  partici¬ 
pants  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  have 
to  keep  on  their  toes  while  the  per¬ 
formance  is  going  on.  For  a  look  at 
the  Judges’  part  in  the  great  contest 
drama,  read  these  articles  by  men  who 
know  all  about  it. 

Back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  featured  the  following  which 
you  will  want  to  read: 

A  Judge’s  Impression  of  the  5-Group 
Grading  Plan — Meltger,  June,  1934 

Behind  the  Scenes  With  a  National 
Solo  Contest  Judge — Heney,  October, 
1936 

This  Judge  of  the  National  Solo 
Clarinet  Contest  Gives  You  the  Facts 
— Langenus,  November,  1936 

Judging  Bands  on  the  March — Dvo¬ 
rak,  January,  1939 

Band  Contest  Adjudication  of  Sight 
Reading — Bachman,  February,  1939 

Judging  Contest  Judges — Elstad, 
December,  1939 

Understanding  and  Tolerance  Urged 
Upon  Adjudicators — McAllister,  May, 
1941 

The  price  list  for  these  back  issues 
is  found  elsewhere  In  this  issue. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 

All  New  Fresh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  VoU  21  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year’s  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  21  NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jaeksoii,  Chicago  4 
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LEARN  BAND 
■  INSTRUMENTS  THE 
MODERN  WAY  ... 

Students  interested  in  mastering 
band  instruments  faster  need  to¬ 
day’s  most  effective  trainiiig  aid 
—  \Vilcox-Gay  recorders,  ft's  the 
most  |M>|>ular  instrument  because 
it  is  the  lowest  priced  profes¬ 
sional-quality  recorder  on  the  v 
market.  i 


j 


A  precision  Tape  and  Disc  Re¬ 
corder  ...  one  hour  of  record- 
*  ing  on  five  inch  reel  of  tape  ... 

up  to  10  inch  disc  copies  of  upe 
lecordings  can  be  made  .  .  . 
tape  can  be  erased  and  rens^ 

.  .  .  phonograph  ...  public 
address  system  .  .  .  records  from 
mike  or  telephone  to  disc  or 
tape  .  .  .  high  fidelity  .  .  .  port¬ 
able  ...  weighs  only  27  pounds 
.  .  .  low  priced  .  .  .  WRITE 
FOR  CIRCULAR  M-10. 

"At  Itoding  radio  and  music  stores 
everywhere” 

WILCOX-GAY  CORPORATION 

>  CHARLOTTE,  MICHIGAN 


-KRIPOLE- 


"LittI*  SyMpheay"  Rhythm  land 
Instrnmmit* 

Manuloctured  and  Distributed  by 

PERIPOLE  PRODUCTS.  Inc. 

.Manuftrlurerf  of 

DutiMtivo  Mutlcal  IwtriMiMte  for  CteUtfroo 
2917  AVCMUE  R.  RROOKLYN  29.  M.  Y. 
C8#loaMto  5.2SM 

Wrilo  for  oiir  nrw  2K  page  Khydirn  Banii  rotalogur 
ami  l*rlner  tor  toachm.  It  uill  help  you  urganico 
_ itour  rhythm  band. 


PICTUREPHONE 

Portable  rnuaU-  rcrord  player.  New  engineering  melhoiK 
produre  unbeiierably  high  tone  quality.  Oonparee  with 
oonaolft  u  ten  time#  the  piieo.  "The  flneet  record  player 
I  have  mtr  heard."  Clear.  brUliant.  eriip.  You  hear 
each  inatniaaent  diatlnrtly.  Srery  Uiteoer  enUnialaattr. 
Hiperlally  rulli  your  mtmle  department.  All  apeede 
78.  33H  rpm.  l^iore  $60  to  $300.  Wrilo  today. 

O.  J.  McCLUtE  TALKING  PICTURES 

IlirVi  W.  Wosbia^foa  Mvd..  Chicago  7 


Ciudio—UiAual  CUdA  io  ihsi 
"Jaadfunqo^  Wjuau: 

EdueafioHo!  Films  aad  Recordings  Reviewed 
By  Robert  F.  Freeload 

GraamSaU  ViUaga,  Edison  fnsfsTofa,  Ooorhorn,  Mkkigam 


(\>llectors  of  records  and  music  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  a  service 
being  offered  for  re-recordnig  early  band 
and  instrumental  music.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Glenn  Bridges  of  De¬ 
troit.  who  for  many  years  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  cylinders  and  discs  for  the  period 
1890-1920.  These  recordings  can  be  had 
on  tape  and  discs.  This  is  a  hobby  with 
Mr.  Bridges.  Fixamples  are  as  follows: 
I'auHhauaer  March  by  Wagner,  played  by 
Sousa  Hand,  recorded  in  1906:  Seigfried 
Fanlasie  by  Wagner,  pla.ved  by  Garde 
/lepubliraiie  Hand  in  1905;  Fantasie  from 
“Hiiioletlo,”  Clarinet  Solo  by  T.  Pttssi- 
nrlll  with  Sousa’s  Band,  Victor  1904  : 
Serenade  from  ‘‘Quartette’’  Oy.  It,  Xo.  5 
by  Haydn,  a  flute  solo  played  by  George 
Harrerre :  Polka  Fantastic  by  Pryor, 
trombone  solo  by  Arthur  Pryor  of  1904 
(Monarch)  :  Celestia  Aida  by  Verdi, 
trombone  .solo  by  Arthur  Pryor,  1905: 
Twilight  Dreams,  cornet  solo  by  Herbert 
L.  Clarke:  The  Three  Solitaires  by  V, 
Herbert,  cornet  trio  with  Clark-Rogers- 
Bellstedt,  Monarch  1905.  A  list  Is  avail¬ 
able  from  Mr.  Bridges. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  organisation  designed  to 
further  the  distribution  of  American  music 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  Known  as  the 
.4mcrfcn«  Recording  Sociely,  it  will  record 
music  by  American  composers  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  under  grants  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Dltson  F^ind.  Douglas 
Moore  is  the  chairman.  Long-playing 
discs  will  be  released  on  r.  regular  monthly 
schedule,  through  the  Children’s  Record 
Guild  and  by  subscription. 

MOZART;  THE  IMPRESSARIO,  K.  486 
(Sung  in  English).  Edith  Gordon  and 
hois  Hunt  (sopranos),  Luigi  Veliicri 
(tenor),  Mordecai  Bauman  (speaker).  A 
Chamber  Orchestra  conducted  by  Her¬ 
mann  Herz.  One  10  inch  Mercury  long- 
play  disc.  .VG-15025,i|3.85. 

This  work  which  is  a  "Comedy  with 
Music’’  con8l.«ts  of  an  overture,  two  arias 
for  soprano,  a  trio  and  a  concluding 
vaudeville.  The  FInglish  text  by  George 
and  Phyllis  Mead  is  only  fair  and  seems 
a  bit  forced  at  times.  The  orchestra  does 
not  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  music.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  only  a  fair  reproduction, 
it  still  has  value  for  stud.v.  The  surfaces 
are  rather  noisy. 

★ 

1,’OZS.A;  Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano. 
Alec  i  Sara  Compinsky.  Bach:  Concerto 
in  D  minor  for  Violin,  Oboe  and  Orches¬ 
tra.  Manual  Compinsky  (tdolin),  Gordon 
Schoneberg  (oboe)  and  The  Pacific  Sin- 
fonirtta  conducted  by  WilHnm  van  den 
Burg.  One  12  inch  long-play  record.  Al¬ 
legro  1210,  14.86. 

MikUts  Rozsa,  who  is  well  known  for 
Ills  Aim  music,  is  a  member  of  the  music 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  Duo  Sonata,  Op.  8,  was 
composed  in  1931  for  the  famous  German 
cellist,  Julius  Klengrl.  who  introduced  the 
work  to  the  puhllc.  The  two  movements 


are  marked  Allegro  risoluto  A  Tema  cun 
variaxiuni.  The  work  shows  the  influence 
of  the  folk  music  of  the  composers  native 
Hungary.  ’This  work  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  performance  Is  completely 
satisfactory. 

The  Bach  Concerto  for  Violin,  Oboe 
and  Orchestra  is  a  tranacription  from  the 
Concerto  for  Two  Harpsichords  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  Both  recordings  are  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  make  a  splendid  addition  to 
the  cello  repertory, 

•A 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  VIOLIX  COX- 
CERTO.  Mischa  Mischakoff  (violin)  with 
the  RCA  Victor  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf.  Four  12  incA  discs  «ii 
album  VDM-U2S,  )6.29.  Also  45  rp»i. 
and  33 Vi  rpm. 

The  “Heart  of  the  Violin  Concerto"  con¬ 
tains  the  most  tuneful  section  from  vari¬ 
ous  violin  concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mosart,  Tschaikowsky,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Bruch,  Mendelssohn  and  Lalo.  Micha 
Mischakoff,  concert-master  of  the  NBC 
(Symphony,  performs  them  very  well  and 
he  Is  supported  by  the  RCA  orchestra  in 
a  brilliant  manner.  This  album  will  have 
many  uses  in  the  school  library.  In 
teaching,  often  there  is  not  enough  time 
for  an  entire  concerto,  but  here  the  mel¬ 
odies  of  the  world’s  greatest  concertos  <ain 
be  played  in  a  short  time.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

★ 

BIZET:  CARMEX  (excerpts).  Soloists, 
chorus  and  orchestra  with  Milton  Cross 
as  narrator.  One  12  iaefc  record.  Parade 
OP-101,  long-play.  $4.85. 

GOVXOD :  FAUST  (excerpts).  Soloists, 
chorus  and  orchestra  with  Milton  Cross 
as  narrator.  One  12  inch  record.  Parade 
OP-102,  long-play.  $4.85. 

The  two  records  listed  above  are  fine 
to  use  with  students  in  explaining  the 
meaning,  plot  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  music.  Milton  Cross  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  broadcasts  fame,  tells  the 
story  of  each  opera,  commenting  between 
each  of  the  musical  numbers.  These  rec¬ 
ords  are  highly  recommended  for  use  with 
children. 

★ 

RAME.AU :  Five  Pieces  in  Concert.  Phillip 
Kaplan  (flute),  Samuel  Mayes  (cello), 
Erwin  Bodky  (harpsichord).  One  12  inch 
long-play  disc.  Allegro  ALiZ,  $5.45. 

A  flne  set  of  pieces  for  the  class-room 
or  the  home.  Kaplan  and  Mayes  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  work.s 
are  amasingly  fresh  and  vital  and  have  a 
soft  air  with  the  harpsichord.  This  is  the 
flrst  known  recording  of  the  complete 
five  pieces.  Surfaces  are  excellent. 

★ 

BRAXT;  KITCHEX  MUSIC.  Instruments 
designed  and  music  written  by  Henry 
Brant.  Told  by  Martin  Wolf  son.  Words 
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by  Malcolm  Child.  One  10  inch  Perm-a- 
dine.  Young  People’s  Record  Cluh  No.  319. 
78  rptn.  {Elementary  School  Age  Group) 
$1.49. 

Henry  Brant  says  "Music  is  everywhere 
and  every  chiid  can  make  it."  He  has 
been  experimentinfc  with  musical  sounds 
since  a  boy  in  Montreal,  Canada.  His 
father  was  a  famous  violinist  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  music  at  McGill  University.  He 
wrote  his  first  piece  of  music  at  the  afre 
of  ten.  He  soon  orchestrated  it  for  cigar 
box  flddies,  three  pieces  of  gas  pipe,  two 
of  his  mother's  hat  boxes,  pius  piano, 
vioiin,  cello  and  all  loose  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  kitchen  utensils  he  could  find. 
He  has  written  much  music  for  the  whistle 
(Penny  Whistle  and  Grand  Concerto, 
TPR). 

This  recording  gives  Instructions  how 
to  make  Kitchen  Music.  On  the  Jacket, 
illustrations  and  directions  are  included. 
Tt  covers  the  following  sections:  Double 
Bass  or  Bass  Violin :  Cello,  Percu.ssion 
Gla.sses  and  Musical  Bottles.  This  record¬ 
ing  is  fun  and  highly  recommended. 

★ 

STRAUSS :  Aus  /(alien;  Symphonic  /aii- 
tnsy  in  O,  Op.  16.  VienNa  Symphony 
Orchestra:  Henry  Stcoboda,  conductor. 
Westminster,  WL  50-32.  One  12  inch 
long-play  disc.  $5.95. 

This  beautiful  work  is  sure  to  be  in 
great  demand.  Full  of  fine  melodies  and 
high  of  orchestral  color.  This  work  will 
be  new  to  most  listeners,  but  now  that  it 
i.s  available,  it  is  destined  to  be  popular. 
The  song  Funiculi,  funicula  is  found 
woven  into  the  la.st  movement.  The  re¬ 
cording  and  surface  are  very  good. 


L  S.  U,  Bands 

(Starts  on  page  81 

available  new  materials. 

Begun  three  years  ago  as  an  ad- . 
ranced  training  band,  the  group 
proved  so  successful  musically  that  a 
series  of  six  summer  concerts  were 
launched  to  provide  Its  quest  directors 
with  conducting  experience  under 
actual  performance  conditions.  These 
programs,  popularly  known  as  the 
Starlight  Concerts,  are  staged  in  the 
beautiful  Greek  theater  in  the  sunken 
gardens  on  the  L.  S.  U.  campus.  With 
a  growing  following  of  townspeople, 
faculty  members  and  students,  the 
Starlight  Concerts  have  become  one  of 
the  most  attractive  musical  events  in 
the  state. 

Less  well-known  but  certainly  no 
less  important  in  the  music  educators’ 
training  is  the  laboratory  band.  Made 
up  of  Music  Education  majors  who  take 
turn  about  as  its  conductor,  the  labor¬ 
atory  band  was  created  as  a  medium 
for  studying  beginning  methods,  in¬ 
termediate  materials  and  technique 
studies. 

Graduates  leave  the  department  with 
the  advantage  of  having  studied  the 
materials  of  their  profession  at  first 
hand  and  of  having  already  evaluated 
its  usefulness  to  them  in  their  work 
as  music  educators. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  its 
organization  of  which  the  Bands  De¬ 


partment  is  justly  proud  is  its  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  instrument  repair 
shop.  Operated  by  Associate  Conduc¬ 
tor  James  N.  Geideman,  a  graduate  of 
the  Conn  Vocational  School  and  a 
musician  with  a  wide  range  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  playing  experience,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  shop  owned  and 
operated  by  a  university  bands  de¬ 
partment  that  is  fuly  equipped  for  all 
kinds  of  repair  work.  Complete  with 
metal  lathes,  drill  press,  laquering 
and  plating  rooms,  cleaning,  buffing, 
and  soldering  equipment,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  array  of  tools  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  brass,  woodwind,  string,  or  per¬ 
cussion  repair  job.  the  shop  serves 
not  only  to  repair  the  department 
owned  instruments,  but  is  an  ideal 
laboratory  for  the  practical  aspects  of 
Mr.  Geideman’s  graduate  course  in  in¬ 
strument  repair. 

At  the  year’s  end  our  imaginary  vis¬ 
itor  who  received  so  many  conflicting 
definitions  of  “L.  S.  U.  Band’’  might 
stroll  through  the  halls  and  rehearsal 
rooms  of  the  Bands  Department  with  a 
considerably  clearer  view  of  the 
whole  band  question.  No  longer  would 
the  classical  phrases  of  the  Concert 
Band,  the  musical  comedy  score  of  the 
Tiger  Band,  the  melodies  of  a  begin¬ 
ner’s  book  under  analysis  by  the 
Laboratory  Band,  the  faltering  tempos 
of  the  Varsity  Band  struggling  under 
the  baton  of  a  novice  conductor,  or 
even  the  whir  of  the  repair  shop  lathe 
appear  to  be  a  meaningless  phonolog¬ 
ical  melee.  It  would  all  add  up  to 
one  thing — better  music  and  better 
music  education  in  the  South. 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  havo  changod  your  mail  ad¬ 
dress  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  fima  in  the  future,  notify  both 
your  Publishar  and  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recant  change  in  Post  Office 
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ANNOUNCING 

The  first  of  a  series  of  double-faced  10" 
Vinylita  (unbreakable)  records,  at  78  r.p.m. 

Cernof  Soles  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke 

"World’s  Premier  Comet  Soloist” 
"Sounds  from  the  Hudson"  (Clarke)f  1  QC 
«  "Store  in  o  Velvety  Sky"  (Clarke)#  I.UW 

R  e  c  0  r  d  s 

shipped  Rwy.  zp.,  charges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  2Sc  for  postage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

Harold  Brasch 

2707  S.  Juoo  Street,  Arllogfeit.  Ve. 
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Back  IsBUM 

Most  all  beck  Issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  era  available.  If  ordered 
by  mail,  3e  additional  for  postage  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  each  maqa- 
lino.  if  back  copies  ordered  are  no 

longer  available  your  money  will  be 

promptly  refunded. 
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pockst  vatch. 

#  Hlph-suality.  puarantsrd  Swiss 
prscisisn  mannent. 

eStsni  winds,  starts  and  stops. 
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pinf. 

•  Will  aparata  far  almast  an  hour 
withosit  rawindinp. 

e  Usad  by  syntphany  arebaatra 
I  and  art,  eanduetors.  taaabars. 
Inatruinantalists  and  students. 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


TAPE  THE 
EDGES  OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just  slip  the  back  or  edge  of  jottr  music 
into  the  machine,  turn  the  handle  and  you 
have  a  tough,  wrinkle-proof  edge  or  teck 
that  will  not  tear.  Places  a  permanent  back 
and  edge  on'  choral,  band,  orchestra  music, 
conductors’  scores,  etc.  H' tape  (t  rolls  per 
can)  $1.96  per  r^l,  Vt"  tape  (4  roll*  per 
can)  $2.21  per  roll.  “Scotch”  Music  Kdger 
$16.75.  Order  by  mail. 

"REEDCONDITIONER" 

"RaedcORditionar”  takas  thraa  clartnat  or  two 
saiophona  roads,  holds  tham  firmly  on  a  flat 

filastic  surfaca  so  that  thay  dry  without  warp- 
ng,  splitting,  or  crackingl  .SO  aach. 


Patent  Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  siaaa  and  makes  of  Sousa- 
phonas. 

•  Adjustoblo  to  all  sisa  ployars. 

*  Ployar  sits  in  normal  and  approved 
manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

*  Serves  as  rack  whan  inalrumani  is  not 
in  uso. 

*  A  must  for  bagismar  or  girl  sousapbonist. 
S37.50  Retail — usual  Discount  to  Schools. 

SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

Pocket  Siio 

Can  bo  played  on  either  side.  The  rubber 
side  it  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
sida  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analyxing  tha 
nidimonts. 

iaginnart  prefer  tha  composition,  because  tha 
sticks  bounca  more  aatily  and  tha  tone  it 

crisp  and  clear.  $1.25  ea. 

PORTAILE.  COLLAPSIILE  RISERS 

For  chorutat,  kndt.  Orchestra.  plywood 
— steal  automatic  friction  braces.  Standard 
alghtaan  section  riser.  Accommodates  iO-7S 
playart.  400%  saving  on  storage  space. 
Standard  thraa-stap  riser  for  standing  chorus 
accommodatas  15-18  singers. 

Alto  *  Non-Collaptibla  Player  $  Snare  Drum 
Stands  *  Conductor  iatons  *  Pad  Straps. 
For  Mora  Intermatlaa  Mfrfta 


OWATONNA  1,  MINNESOTA 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


fieJuMAAiotL,  ^  £an£ 
and  OhchaAiha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


At  the  time  this  Is  being  written  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  several 
high  sohool  bands  all  preparing  for  the 
Spring  contests.  Although  highly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  band  as  a  whole  I  could  not 
help  but  do  a  considerable  bit  of  listening 
to  the  percussion  sections.  If  there  were 
any  one  question  I  should  ask  it  would 
be:  “Why  do  the  drums  have  to  play  so 
loudt"  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  bass 
drum.  I  commented  about  this  to  one 
director  who  commented ;  “Yes,  I  know 
he  plays  the  bass  drum  too  loud.”  "Well, 
If  the  director  knoirs  It  Is  being  played 
too  loud  why  isn’t  the  drummer  cautioned 
to  play  softer.  However,  that  Is  not  so 
much  a  point  for  the  drummer  as  this : 
"Why  doesn’t  the  drummer  play  softer 
becau.se  of  his  own  musicianship?  Drum¬ 
mers  should  have,  and  play  with.  Just  as 
much  musirian.ship  as  any  other  member 
of  the  band  and  In  the  percu.sslon  .section 
the  ba.ss  drum  Is  the  most  Important  In- 
.strument  except,  possibly,  the  tympanl. 
In  general  playing  the  bass  drum  carries 
the  brunt  of  the  percussion  load  and 
should  be  played  with  the  most  brilliant 
musicianship  possible. 

The  bass  drum  tone  should  be  round. 
Arm  and  fully  packed — (to  go  commer¬ 
cial) — but  not  hard,  rough,  loud  and  over¬ 
bearing.  The  bass  drum  must  be  a  sup¬ 
port  and  aid  to  the  band  tone.  It  is 
amaxing  how  a  fine  bass  drum  tone  can 
"tie-in”  the  various  tone  colors  of  the 
hand  especially  the  brass.  So,  bass  drum¬ 
mers,  play  the  bass  drum  so  that  it  Is 
not  noticed  hut  so  it  will  be  missed  if 
you  do  not  play. 

I  would  like  also  to  suggest  that  all 
drum  sections  carry  spares.  There  is 
nothing  so  exasperating  as  reaching  the 
contest  center  only  to  find  one  or  both 
drum  heads  torn  or  damaged.  If  a  spare 
hatter  head  and  a  spare  snare  head 
are  carried  along  many  an  otherwise 
worry  period  is  elimltyited.  Do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  borrowing  a  competitor’s  drum, 
carry  your  own  with  “spares”  and  remem¬ 
ber  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Using  tha  Marimba 

Question :  “Should  I  use  the  Marimba 
in  contests f  There  is  no  Marimba  parts 
in  the  contest  numibers  but  I  have  written 
out  the  chords  and  used  them  in  concert. 
'Would  it  be  all  right  to  do  this  in  con¬ 
test?” — B.  L.,  Missouri. 


WILCOXON  DRUM  SHOP 


349  Tha  Arcod* 
Cltvclaad  14,  Ohio 


Answer:  Yea,  I  certainly  think  the 
addition  of  the  Marimba  should  add  to 
the  quality  of  the  band  considerably.  The 
fact  that  you  have  'written  the  parts  to 
of  no  consequence  for  the  same  thing 
can  be  had  from  some  of  the  regular 
printed  parts  already  used  by  the  band. 
For  Instance,  the  bass  part  may  be  used 
as  I3  by  reading  the  bass  clef — so  could 
the  baritone  or  trombone  parts.  The  full 
chords  can  be  had  from  the  Eb  Alto 
parts  by  reading  them  as  the  bass  clef — 
adding  three  flats  or  subtracting  three 
sharps — reading  it  in  the  concert  key  of 
course. 

The  use  of  the  Marimba  is  good — gives 
an  opportunity  for  one  or  two  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  enjoy  band  work  and  serves  to 
fill  in  the  chords  and  give  the  band  har¬ 
monic  support.  On  parade  the  Marimba 
players  may  be  majorettes,  bell  lyre  play¬ 
ers,  drummers,  etc. 

New  Material 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some 
new  material  Just  received  and  hot  off 
the  press.  This  Is  a  march-size  book  of 
twenty-four  pages  titled  “Drum  Cadences’’ 
and  written  by  William  Schinstlne  and 
Fred  Hocy,  and  published  by  Southern 
Music  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  I 
do  not  know  the  composers  but  they  have 
something  of  value  to  directors  and  their 
drum  sections.  This  book  contains  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  six  basic  rudiments  u.sed 
in  the  various  cadences — rudiments  al¬ 
ready  known  by  most  every  drummer 
(or  should  be).  With  these  six  rudiments 
the  authors  have  written  a  group  of 
cadences  for  beginners  consisting  of  a 
simple  cadence  with  seven  variations; 
eight  advanced  cadences  without  rolls ; 
twelve  cadences  with  rolls ;  twelve  ca¬ 
dences  with  stick  beats ;  two  swing  ca¬ 
dences,  Jive  cadences,  Be-bop,  Rhum'ba, 
Samba,  Bolero  and  Xione  Ranger  cadences. 
It  closes  with  nine  standard  and  novelty 
roll-offs.  I  think  you  will  not  only  like 
it  but  get  a  lot  of  good  from  It — certainly 
sixty  cents  worth,  which  Is  the  cost. 
"While  one  book  may  do.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  a  set — one  for  each  drummer. 
This  is  true  of  any  such  type  book  which 
Is  to  be  used  as  an  ensemble  book. 

Fast  Tympanl 

Question:  “How  can  I  play  fast  tym- 
pani  parts.  I  mean  where  the  parts 
change  in  almost  every  measure.  Can 


DIRECTORS 

It's  New  and  Different 

DRUM  CADENCES 
for  all  occasions 

by  SCHINSTINE  and  HOEY 
Price  M 

Baaed  an  six  rudimonta,  a  cbeke  lot  of 
oatier  atroot  boott— novelty  beats  and  roll¬ 
offs. 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1100  Broadway  San  Antonio,  Toxos 
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this  be  done  always?” — C.  A.  M.,  I'eiin- 
tylvania. 

Answer:  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  can’t  always  be  done.  A  lot  depends 
on  the  passage,  the  kind  of  tympani  you 
have,  and  your  own  ability.  Also  whether 
you  are  standing  or  sitting.  I  have  seen 
some  pas.sagea  which  would  be  impossible 
on  |>edal  tympani  if  the  player  insisted 
on  standing  since  the  use  of  both  feet 
were  required  and  keeping  both  feet  in 
the  air  at  the  same  time  while  the  player 
stands  is.  Indeed,  a  wonderful  feat — or 
maybe  "feet.” 

I  hope  each  and  every  band  will  have 
come  safely  through  your  district  con¬ 
tests  if  you  had  them ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  even  better  In  the  next  contest 
or  festival  to  come.  Attend  all  the  clinics 
po-ssible,  read  all  the  drum  books  you  can 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  question.s  for 
there  are  sensible  answers  to  most  every 
drum  question.  See  you  next  month. 

How  a  Texas  Bandsman 
Became  a  Marine  Oboist 


Major  Wm.  F.  Santelmann,  leader  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Band,  looked 
very  dubious  when  an  extremely  young- 
looking  applicant  for  enlistment  sat  before 
him  and  casually  spoke  of  “high  school 
graduation,  three  and  a  half  years  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Elastman  School  of  Music  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  two  seasons  as  flr.st  oboist 
with  the  WHAM  radio  staff  orchestra,  one 
year  as  flrst  oboist  with  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  work  with  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Opera  Company  and  three  sum¬ 
mers  at  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigran”. 

“How  old  are  you,  son?”  the  conductor 
inquired. 

“I’m  twenty,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
I’m  from  Texas !” 

That  explained  everything ! 

The  musical  audition  on  oboe  clinched 
the  deal  and  Elma  Wayne  Raper,  formerly 
of  Tyler,  Texas,  became  Staff  Sergeant 
Raper  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band. 

When  asked  how  he  got  interested  in 
music,  Sgt.  Raper  replied :  “I  didn’t  have 
a  chance.  My  brother  and  sister  were  in¬ 
terested  in  music  only.  They  started 
teaching  me  when  I  was  ten.  I  thought 
I  wanted  to  be  an  aviation  engineer,  but 
they  changed  my  mind  and  I  studied  oboe, 
piano  and  English  horn.  They  didn’t  know 
that  I  made  gas  models  of  airplanes  for 
nine  years  until  I  ran  out  of  spare  time.” 

The  Marine  Band  is  responsible  for  his 
“lack  of  spare  time”  now.  His  flrst  week 
of  duty  saw  him  playing  at  two  funerals 
in  Arlington  Cemetery,  learning  to  drill, 
being  fitted  for  dress  uniforms,  making  a 
trip  to  Boston  for  Evacuation  I>ay  cere¬ 
monies,  rehearsing  three  hours  a  day  and 
playing  at  various  local  engagements. 
’There  were  no  complaints  about  all  the 
activity — ^he’s  "from  Texas”  and  this  is 
Just  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-year  career 
with  the  Marine  Band. 


Send  Pictures  of  your  choruses 
to  the  new  editor  of  the  SM 


AtMies— Directors  of  High  School  Bands 


■nie  nisr  hat 
Ufhtt  with  K 
»q.  In.  alow — 
Bed  -  blue  - 
amn  -  yellow - 
and  white  rol- 
ori  aeallable. 
Sample  $1.00 
netpaid. 
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SMart  Ideas 


Scoring  for  the  Band 

The  new  book.  Scoring  for  the  Band, 
by  Philip  J.  Lang,  promises  to  have  a 
wide  reception  by  high  school  band  di¬ 
rectors  everywhere. 

The  book  is  divided  Into  four  interesting 
parts.  Part  One  discusses  Instrumentation 
through  a  clear  and  simple  Introduction 
to  the  capabilities  that  may  be  attained 
on  every  Instrument,  including  Strings. 

Part  Two  explains  the  Instrumental 
voices  and  how  they  may  be  blended  for 
various  timbre  effects.  Part  Three  deals 
with  accompaniments,  counter  melodies, 
figurations,  cuing  and  cross  cuing,  and 
general  procedure  of  scoring. 

Part  Four  clinically  outlines  transcrip¬ 
tion  procedure,  arrangements,  marches, 
and  solos. 

All  in  all,  Lang  has  written  a  simple, 
effective  book  that  may  be  considered 
practical  for  the  school  band  director’s 
use. 

Book — Scoring  for  the  Band — PhUip  J. 
Lang. 

Pub. — Milts  Music,  Inc.,  1619  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  Price  $5.00. 


New  Pre-Band  Course 

A  new  program  called  the  "Harmony 
Band’  has  been  developed  by  the  Handy- 
Follo  Music  Company.  The  instruments 
used  in  this  program  for  elementary  school 
children  are  child  flutes,  alto  and  tenor 
harmony  pipes,  and  soprano,  alto,  and 
tenor  chlrne.s.  A  teachers’  guide  and  ac¬ 
companiment  book  Is  available. 

Can  be  used  as  a  pre-band  or  orchestra 
course,  or  as  a  musical  unit  itself. 

Manufacturer — Handy-Folio  Music,  2821 
North  Ninth  Street,  Milwaukee  6,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Prices — $1.00  and  $1.50  per  instrument. 


Uniform  Helpful  Hints 

A  new  booklet  containing  some  154 
illustrations,  “More  Than  Meets  the  Eye,” 
has  been  published  for  free  distribution 
by  the  “Uniforms  by  Ostwald”  company. 
The  reader  is  not  only  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  how  uniforms  are  mada, 
but  where  the  raw  materials  come  from, 
but  how  they  are  processed  into  a  flnished 
material.  Educational  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tive. 

“More  Than  Meets  the  Eye” — Pub.  Ost- 
wald,  Ostwald  Building,  Staten  Island  1, 
N.  Y. 

Price — Free. 

New  Novelty  Piece 

A  new  addition  to  Don  Wilson’s  series 
of  ingenious  and  amusing  orchestral  an¬ 
tics.  Narrative,  pantomine,  and  sound 
effects  are  used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a 
chuckle-provoking  novelty.  It  can  be 
played  by  Class  A,  B,  and  C  orchestras. 

Published — Music  Publi.shers  Holding 
Corporation,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Price — B  Orch.  $4.50;  C  Orch.  $3.50; 
Piano  cond.  75c. 


Ji.L  Manuals  Free 

The  National  American  Legion  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has 
published  three  manuals  for  distribution 
through  local  posts:  (1)  Building  Your 
American  Legion  Band  Today;  (2)  You 
Can  Have  an  American  Legion  Chorus ; 
(3)  Start  an  American  Legion  Bugle  and 
Drum  Corp.  The  author  of  the  manuals, 
Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Chairman,  Illinois 
Music  Commission  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  Harwood  Post  No.  5,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Included  in  the  manuals  are  sections 
devoted  to  budget  estimates,  uniform  and 
instrument  costs,  publishers,  equipment 
and  manufacturers’  .source  of  supply. 
Other  sections  include  how  to  light  a 
concert,  fund  raising  ideas,  contests,  and 
many  other  ideas  that  will  be  helpful  to 
schools  as  well  as  to  Legion  posts. 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"Af  the  Natien's  Shrine" 

Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America's  leading 
^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 
be  trained  to  qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 
Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 
ages  12-20;  personalized  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospitaL  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  ^talogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Philo.) 


Ssvsrol  Band  Kholorihipt  ovailabl*  annually  to  young  muticiant  with  odvonesd  musical 
training.  For  further  dotails,  oddrots  Tho  Bandmaster. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  i 

BAND  DIRECTORS  —  STUDENTS.  Save 
money*  Ktt  the  l>est  quality  instruments  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  We  have  hundreds  of  guaranteed  re¬ 
built  and  new  Band  and  Orchotra  instruments 
at  prices  students  and  schools  can  afford  to  pay. 
Organize  Your  Haml  Faster  with  Meyers  band 
organizing  aids,  approval-rental  plan,  and  school  ‘ 
budget  plans.  Write  for  full  details  and  latest 
1951  Spring  and  Summer  bargain  catalog.  Meyers  * 
Musical  Kxchange  ('ompany,  454-L  Michigan 

Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan.  _ _ 

QUALITY  REPAIRING  to  ProlessHmal  Stand¬ 
ards.  Brass,  reed,  and  woodwind  instruments.  Pol¬ 
ishing.  lacquering,  and  plating.  Work  guarantee<l. 
prompt  service,  fair  price.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Milton  A.  Arfin,  957  Klatbu'-h  Avenue, 

Brooklyn  26.  New  York. _ 

REBUILT  and  NEW  Band  and  Orchestra  In 
struments  still  available  to  schools  and  students 
at  low  bargain  prices.  Trumpets,  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  from  $45.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  saxophones,  clarinets,  ol>oes,  l>as-  i 
soons,  sousaphoncs  and  at  low  sch<K)l  prices,  j 
Rental  and  Deferred  Budget  Payment  Plan  avail-  [ 
able.  Write  for  details.  Trade-In  jour  old  in¬ 
struments  fc»r  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  Crown  Band  Instrument 
Co.,  456-B  Michigan.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  MtKlel  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfits.  Big  (one  lieautiful  finish 
indestructible—  perfectly  adjusted.  In  goo<l  case 
with  (ierman  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan. 

i^~A.  j.  (BILL)  JOH N SON  .Musical  Instrii- 
ment  F^xchange  at  46  Division  Ave.  South.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  We  buy  —  sell  —  trade  in 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  in  all  makes  — 
priced  to  fit  every  budget.  We  also  repair  —  sil¬ 
ver  plate  and  re-lacquer.  Cash  discount  or  rental 
trial  plan  available.  Write  to  us  for  details  ami 
save.  46  Division  Ave.  South.  Grand  Rapid-, 
Michigan. 

King  gold  lacquer  finish  upright  BB  bass, 
$150.00;  Grand  Rapids  gold  lacquer  finish  BB 
bass,  $140.00;  ('onn  bass  clarinet.  $250.00; 
Martin  mellophone  gold  lacquer  finish.  $75.00; 
Conn  22B  gold  lacquer  trumpet,  $90.00;  Martin 
committeeman  model  tromliune.  iwro-tone  lacquer 
finish.  $100.00;  ('larinets  $45.00  and  up;  New 
double  French  horns,  $275.00,  All  instruments 
are  like  new.  You  have  to  l*e  satisfie<l  liefore 
we  are.  We  repair  all  instruments — from  Piccolos 
to  Sou'^aphones.  Free  estimates  un  all  repairs. 
Blessing’s  Musicians*  Supply  A  Repair  Company, 
Elkhart,  Tmliana. 

NEW  RENTA L  WITH  OPTi6s~to~p^^^ 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconilitioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write^  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Kxchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  an<l  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  raiijtinft 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  BiR  stock  of  sousa- 
phones  from  $195.00  up.  I'priRht  Bass  horns 
from  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50_up. 
Alto  horns  ancl  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  u|>  C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  haritones,  etc.  I.arRC  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  olroes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  BarRain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  KxchaiiRe, 
446  MichiRan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  MichiRan. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

ATTENTION  BANDMASTERS  AND  STU¬ 
DENTS.  Buffet  Bass  Clarinet.  Low  E  flat,  like 
new.  For  sale  at  sacrafice  price.  $400.00.  Write 
KIvin  .M.  C  learfield.  3516  -  13th  Street,  S.E., 
WashinRton.  I).  C.  _  _ _ 

REED  MAKmG _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  Quality  Geiuiine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  liassooii- 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80— $11.00  doi.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton.  St.  Louis  23.  Mo. 
( Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

!  OBOE  REEDS — Hand  made,  tested,  ready  to 
’  play.  XothiiiR  finer  rcRardless  of_  price.  $1.00 
each ;  85c  plus  old  tubes.  Russell  Saunders,  Box 

'  157.  Elkhart.  Indiana. _ 

OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  (wr- 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  FmRlish 
boms,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds:  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.50.  Ree<f  makiiiR 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  I..ane, 

Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

I  BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  l>as- 
I  soonist  I'nited  States  Marine  Band.  $1.00  each. 

William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 
'  inRton  t).  C. _ _ 


j  WANTED  TO  BUY 

I  THERE  STILL  MAY  BE  LIFE  in  the  old 
!  horn.  Send  it  to  our  repair  shop  for  free  exami¬ 
nation  and  appraisal.  \V  e'll  do  one  of  4  thinRs : 

I  repair  it  like  new  ;  or  take  it  in  trade  on  another 
■  instrument ;  or  buy  it  for  cash ;  or  return  it  to 

Iyoii  prepaid.  It's  up  to  you — tell  us  w-hat  to  do 
when  shippinR  your  old  horns.  Don't  delay- 
send  your  instruments  today.  Meyers  Musical 
F^xchanRC  Co..  454-L  MichiRan,  Detroit  26, 

i  MichiRan. _ 

j  WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
i  musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
I  and  elHtnite  clarinets,  flutes,  olioes,  bassoons. 

,  French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
I  kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphoncs,  pic- 
!  colos.  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphoncs).  Write 
{  us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 

;  We  will  pay  transportation  charRcs.  .\dclson's 
I  Musical  Instrument  ExchanRC,  446  MichiRan 
I  .\ve..  Detroit  26.  MichiRan. _ 


UNIFORMS 


60  BLUE  AND  GOLD  West  Point  Style  Band 
I’nilorms.  HiRhest  Rrade  all  wool  whipcord  com¬ 
plete  with  hats,  plumes,  and  belts.  Cost  $55.00 
apiece  new  recently.  Assorted  size*.  Will  sac¬ 
rifice  for  $10.00  ^iece.  Sample  uniform  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Dos  Palos  HIrH  School,  Dos  I’alos. 

California,  Jay  Jacobsen.  Music  Director. _ 

FOR  SALE;  91  Band  Uniforms,  Caps,  wool 
whipcord.  Military  Style,  Royal  blue  coat,  French 
blue  trousers,  Rold  trim,  8  Majorette  uniforms, 
boots,  cream,  gold  trimmed.  7  Color  Guard  uni¬ 
forms,  Scotch  style  jacket,  French  Rrey,  Rold 
trimmed.  Royal  blue  skirt,  Rold  inserts,  iKiots. 
2  Drum  Majors,  Director's  uniform.  Uniforms  4 
years  old.  Write  John  Semonich,  Patton  HiRh 

School.  Patton.  Pennsylvania. _ 

SO  COTTON  GABARDINE  band  uniforms  for 
sale.  Cardinal  military-style  coats,  Rray  pants. 
Rray  belts,  cardinal  caps,  gray  citation  cords. 
Assorted  sizes,  bargain  at  $10.00  per  uniform. 
Write  at  once  to  H.  B.  Elledge,  Principal,  Dun¬ 
can  High  School,  Duncan,  Arizona. 


FULL  DRESS  SUITS  (TaiU).  Also  Latest' 
Doublehreasted  Tuxedos  including  vest,  $30.00,  i 
$25.00.  All  sizes.  Like  new  Singlebreasted  Tuxedo  ; 
suits  $15.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  'Tiixedo  style,  also  ; 
TaiU.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  (Ten  $4.00).  Forty 
white  Palm  Beach  coats  $40.00.  Batons,  two, 
$5.00.  Majorette  costumes,  assorted  colors,  styles 
$5.00.  .'shakos,  used  $4.00— new  $7.00.  Drum  ma¬ 
jors'  outfits  $10.00.  Band  directors'  suits  $10.00. 
Caps  made  to  order  any  color,  size,  $3.00.  Brand 
new  Red  land  Caps  $3.00.  Band  coats,  caps  (or 
comedy.  Hungry  Five,  clown,  bands  Bargains. 
Minstrel  wigs  new  $3.()0.  Female  wigs,  all  clur- 
acters,  mohair  material,  new  $4.00.  End  men's 
comedy  suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  white  Palm  Beach 
coals  $1.50.  Interlocutors'  white  suits  $12.00. 
Clown  wigs  (new)  Bright  Red,  part  bald  or  full 
crop  Red  $4.00.  Chorus  costume  sets,  longs, 
shorts,  mr<liums.  6  to  16  to  line.  Free  lists.  Also 
girls'  single  costumes  $4.00.  Formal  gowns  $3.00. 
Orchestra  coats  assorted  colors,  shawl  collars,  ' 
Doublehreasted  (used)  cleaned — pressed- -excel¬ 
lent  condition,  every  size.  White — ivory — beige — 
blue.  $8.00.  White  Palm  Beach  coats,  peak 
lapels,  doublebreasted  $4.00.  Like  new.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  cleaned,  pressed,  every  size  $6.00.  Beau¬ 
tiful  gold-green  five-piece  curtain,  rayon  material, 
approximate  size  (12  x  20)  $50.00.  Al  Wallace, 
2416  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

INSTRUMENTS  TO  RENT~~~ 

BAND  DIRECTORS — Do  you  need  beginners 
for  your  Band  and  Orchestra?  Use  Meyers'  ap¬ 
proval-rental  plan  to  organize  your  instrumental 
classes  faster.  Our  educational  department  will  | 
assist  your  program.  Write  for  rental  and  schotd 
budget  plan  and  band  organizing  literature — it's 
free.  Meyers  Musical  Exchange  Co..  454-L 
Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

MUSIC.  Orchestra  and  band,  large  library, 
standard,  no  jazz,  first  to  sixth  grades.  Less  than 
half  price  to  schools,  organizations,  or  private 
teachers,  hjr  retired  teacher  and  conductor.  Write 

Franklin  Pierce.  Vergennes,  Vermont. _ 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  hand  a  la  Hollywo^  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 

Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. _ 

SENSATIONAL,  NEW,  Songwriter-Publishers 
Booklet,  "Commercial  Music.”  Plus  Ten  Valuable 
Musical  Mailing  Lists.  (700  Names-Addresses) 
$1.00.  Popular  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Box 
927-E.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

LEARN  PIANO  TUNING  at  Home.  Course  by 
Dr.  VVm.  Braid  White.  Pay  as  you  learn.  Write 
Karl  Bartenbach,  1001 F  Wells  St.,  Lafayette, 

Indiana. _ 

CASE  BARGAINS  for  all  instruments.  25%  dis¬ 
count  on  all  new  cases  and  bags  for  musical  ia- 
struments.  Trumpet  and  cornet,  French  formed, 
$15.00.  Trumpet  and  cornet  Gladstone  De  Luxa  ] 
$25.00.  Trumpet  and  cornet,  alligator  coverM 
Gladstone  De  Luxe  cases  $48.00.  Alto  Upright 
$35.00.  Mellophone  $35.00.  French  horn,  standard  | 
size,  $40.00.  Baritone  uprijtht  only  $45.00.  Trom- 
lione  French  style,  $39.50.  Metal  Clarinet  case  i 
$14.50.  French  style  for  Wood  clarinet,  $15.00. 
Flute  case  $11.00.  Piccolo.  $10.00.  Alto  saxo-  i 
lihone.  $25.00.  De  Luxe  $35.00.  Tenor  and  C 
Melody  $30.00.  De  Luxe  case  $40.00.  Baritone 
sax  $45.00.  Oboe  $22.00.  Bassoon  $40.00.  Alto 
and  bass  clarinet  cases  $38.00.  Sousaphone  case 
jires.sed  fiber  $60.00.  Fiber  drum  cases  (according 
to  size)  from  $9.00  up.  Prices  glady  submittetT 
state  size.  Bags  and  case  covers  for  all  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  same  savings  of  25%  discount.  Cov¬ 
ers  for  the  follow  it^;  twirling  batons,  mnsic 
stands.  Violin  cases.  Cello  ba((s,  string  bass  hags, 
all  bags  are  fleece-lined  mackintosh  covers.  Cases 
are  all  fine  hardware  and  plush  lined.  Drum 
sticks,  medium  and  medium-heavy,  2  pair  for 
$1.00.  Graded  Clarinet  reeds  $1.75  per  dozen. 
Tenor  and  alto  sax  reeds  $2.75  dozen.  Balanced 
twirling  batons  20",  22",  24",  26",  28",  30",  $2.95 
each,  chrome  plated,  none  finer.  Drum  sticks, 
reeils  and  batons  are  priced  net.  200  bargains  in 
useil  and  new  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Send  for  list.  Information  gladly  sent  to  inferMted 
parties.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


It  it  b*li*v«d  that  Danial  L  Martino,  Conductor  of  tha  Dapartmant  of  Bands,  Indiana  Univartity,  tat  a  naw  racord  in  Mattad  Band 
formations  during  hit  First  Annual  AJI  High  School  Band  Day.  5,600  school  musicians  from  1 14  schools  comprita  this  wondarful  dis¬ 
play  of  "young  Amarica  on  tha  march."  Can  anyona  top  this  racord  now  or  in  tha  futura?  Sand  tha  aditor  your  pictura  and  story. 
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